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* NEWS OF THE WEEK. * 


HE Archbishopric of Canterbury, after being declined, as 
some accounts say, by the Dean of St. Paul’s, has been 
offered to Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, formerly head master of 
Wellington College, and Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. If it 
pbetrue, of which we know ncthing, that Dr. Church has declined 
the Archbishopric at the present crisis, we will not say that he 
has done wrong, but that he has at least a great deal to answer 
for; for we know of no mind at once so glowing, so strong, and 
so comprehensive as his, to whom the Primacy could have been 
confided at a moment. of much anxiety. But if he were not 
to be the new Primate, there is every reason to believe that 
the choice of Dr. Benson is the next best choice. He has 
organised a new diocese so as to bind the clergy to him with 
singular devotion, and, with the exception of one unfortunate 
sentence, he has treated Dissenters and political opponents so 
as to win their cordial regard and respect. It is no discredit 
to Dr. Benson, since he is known to be a Conservative, and a 
great credit to the Prime Minister, that the last public ap- 
pearance of Bishop Benson’s name should have been on Mr. 
Raikes’s Committee, in his candidature for the representation 
of the University of Cambridge. We cannot think the Bishop’s 
political judgment good, but we do think all the better of his 
disinterestedness, for taking no account of the very natural wish 
of the Government to see a Liberal returned for the University 
of Cambridge. And a politically Conservative Archbishop need 
not be any the less Liberal in his ecclesiastical policy and his 
Church administration for his Conservatism. We trust that he 
will not decline the offered burden. 





The death of the Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Ollivant), at the great 
age of eighty-four, leaves a vacancy which it will not be easy to 
fill. For many reasons, it would be well to appoint to the See a 
clergyman with a good knowledge of Welsh; but the worst of 
it is that clergymen with a good knowledge of Welsh are apt to 
be rather sensitive to the criticism of the Welsh Noncenformists, 
and to engage in squabbles with them, which is the least 
wise of all policies for Church dignitaries in Wales. The ideal 
Bishop for Llandaff would be a good Welsh scholar, with a 
genial temperament and great dignity of bearing, who would 
co-operate heartily in all good works with the Dissenters, be 
very slow to find causes of dispute with them, and very ready 
to conciliate them socially. If any one of these conditions has 
to be sacrificed, we should be disposed to give up the command 
of Welsh, rather than the others. 


The Bishop of Manchester has refused to institute Mr, 
Cowgill,—Mr. Green’s curate,—whom Sir Percival Heywood 
had presented to the living of Miles Platting,—the reason 
being, as we believe, that Mr. Cowgill refused to accept condi- 
tions which Dr. Fraser attempted to impose on him, as condi- 
tions sine qué non of institution. In attémpting to impose 
such conditions, we believe that Bishop Fraser has gone 
beyond the law,—the Solicitor’s Journal is clear on this 














point,—and we are sure“that he has done al! that in him lay 
to prevent the compromise offered by the late Archbishop to the 
Church from being accepted thankfully by all parties. The 
essence of that compromise was that till the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission had reported, there should be a truce,—no 
more prosecutions, and no more squabbles. An example set by 
Archbishop Tait might surely have been followed without loss 
of dignity by Bishop Fraser. And it is with real pain that we 
see a man who has done so much good at Manchester forcing 
on his own episcopal quarrel at all costs, and doing all that in 
him lies to prevent the pacific settlement of a dispute which 
threatens sooner or later the very existence of the Church of 
England. 


Germany and Austria have been excited by rumours that 
the recent revelation of the existence of a Treaty between 
the two Empires, and the extension of that Treaty, had been 
rendered necessary by Russian menaces. There is no evidence 
for the rumours, which are dying away; but it is clear, from a 
guarded reply made by M. Tisza to a Hungarian Deputy, that 
a cloud of some magnitude did for a moment pass across the 
political sky. Its origin has been carefully concealed, and will, 
perhaps, remain obscure; but the most probable theory, as we 
have explained elsewhere, is that the Russian Government has 
offered the Government of Vienna a compromise as regards all 
Balkan interests which struck the Austrian Chancellor as accept- 
able. Prince Bismarck, seeing in this a possible alliance between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, intervened so effectually that the 
Treaty was renewed for ten years longer, and the Austrian 
Chancellor “acted on a previous determination” to resign. 
The two Empires while allied are so powerful that peace is 
almost assured, and the scare has so far had a beneficial result. 
Unfortunately, peace means the status quo in the Balkans, 
which is a bad one in Bosnia, and not a good one anywhere 
else. 


The Turkish Government is very angry that so many facts 
about the situation in Constantinople get abroad, especially 
facts about military disaffection, and has contrived very in- 
geniously to subject public letters to a censorship. All news- 
paper correspondents are ordered, when they hear anything, to 
inquire, before reporting it, whether it is true, making the 
inquiry at a Press Bureau, freshly established in the Foreign 
Office. If the Bureau denies the story, as, of course, it will 
invariably do, they are to believe the Bureau, and write accord- 
ingly. If they do not, they will be warned, for the first 
offence, “that they must return to the paths of truth and 
moderation ;” denounced by name, for the second; and expelled 
from Turkey, for the third. The result of this absurd scheme, 
if it could be worked, would be that the Press Bureau would 
edit all foreign correspondence from Turkey; but, of course, 
it could not be worked. The Turkish Government, under the 
Capitulations, has no such right of expulsion; and if it had, it 
would be defeated every day, the letters appearing, as telegrams 
often do now, with a well-understood intimation that they come 
from Odessa, Syra, or Athens. To make the system work at 
all, the Turkish Government should arrest anybody whose 
letters home contain disagreeable facts which their friends think 
fit to forward to the journals, and would even then discover the 
old truth that secret correspondence is always bitter corre- 
spondence. 


Mr. Forster made a remarkable speech in Glasgow yesterday 
week, taking as his formal subject the politics of the Liverpool 
election,—a subject, as we need not say, which allowed him to 
travel very easily over the whole range of politics. He ascribed 
the defeat of Mr. Forwood in part to his “Tory democracy,” 
remarking that those who thought a progressive policy the 
right thing, liked “to buy it at the old shop,” and not to 
get it from the holders of new-fangled combinations of 
opinion, He ascribed the Liberal victory also to the feel- 
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ing of Liverpool against the detractors of Mr. Gladstone. 
The electors were sick of all this reriling of a great man, and 
showed that they were sick of it by their votes. He ascribed 
it, further, to the conviction of Liverpool that if the House of 
Commons is fit to prepare laws for the country, it is certainly fit 
also to pass measures for the government of its own debates, 
and to know when there has been enough talk, and a little action 
is wanted. He ascribed it, too, to Mr. S. Smith’s refusal to 
make any compromise with the ‘Trish voters about Home-rule, 
and to the manliness and good sense of his opinions on foreign 
policy, and especially on our policy in Egypt. On Egyptian 
matters, Mr. Forster took up a very clear and vigorous position. 
Weare responsible, now, he says, for the Khedive’s actions, since 
we have restored him to power ; and if we let Egypt “ stew in her 
own juice,” it will be disgraceful, because the fire which pre- 
pares the stew will have been all of our making. On the 
question of the county franchise and the redistribution of seats, 
Mr. Forster also took, as was to be expected, a very frankly 
Liberal stand. It was a speech of great breadth and power. 


Mr. Chamberlain, on Tuesday, addressed the National 
Federal Association at Ashton, in a speech of considerable 
length and importance. We have dwelt on the portion which 
referred to Egypt elsewhere, but Mr. Chamberlain also 
touched on general politics, expressing the warmest confid- 
ence in Mr. Gladstone, who, he said, “stood head and 
shoulders above all his compeers,” intimating a keen wish 
for permanent friendship with France, and repudiating weari- 
ness in well-doing in Ireland. He believed the Crimes Preven- 
tion Act necessary, to teach Ireland that no party in England 
would tolerate outrage, but dreaded the impatience of the 
English people, who say, “The Irish are never satisfied.” He 
thought Ireland had still reason for discontent, did not believe 
that due attention to Ireland need interfere with English 
legislation, and desired above all things to see in that country 
institutions for local government worthy of the name. He 
maintained that “ Irish education is still stunted ” and “ Trish 
prejudices ignored,” and urged that the existing truce should 
be utilised for reforms conceived in the largest possible spirit. 
Obviously, Mr. Chamberlain is not under the impression that 
our work in Ireland is done. 

Mr. Dodson, at Lewes, on Thursday, spoke nearly as strongly 
as Mr. Chamberlain on the necessity of patience with Ireland. 
He thought that although the recent movement had been more 
formidable than the tithe war of 1851 and the Fenian con- 
spiracy of 1869, the worst might be considered past; but 
held that although Ireland often appeared like the “ country 
in the looking-glass” of Lewis Carroll, the country where 
the order and sequence of things are inverted, the duty of 
England is still clear. ‘We should go forward in the path 
that justice and forbearance point out, without being diverted 
from our course by misinterpretation of our motives, misappre- 
hension of our objects, or scorn and rejection of our well-meant 
acts.’ There is one good, at least, which Ireland is doing to all 
Englishmen. It is teaching them to do good without hope 
either of reward or gratitude, and to possess their souls in 
patience, even when the wrong seems to win. ‘Ten years of 
effort for Ireland will make the electors statesmen. 

Sir Lows S. Jackson sends to the Times an account, 
obviously authentic, of the quarrel between the Cape Govern- 
ment and Colonel Gordon. The Cape Ministry offered that 
brilliant officer the supreme command under them, in order 
that he might bring the troubles in Basutoland to an end. 
Colonel Gordon accepted the appointment, and in May pro- 
ceeded to Basutoland, under a distinct understanding with the 
Ministry that if he visited Masupha, the most dangerous 
chief, he could not afterwards fight him, as he would 
think that treacherous. He did visit Masupha; and while 
he was negotiating with him, the Cape Ministry, or, at 
all events, the Secretary for Native Affairs, as Sir Louis 
Jackson affirms, instigated another chief, Lerothodi, to at- 
tack Masupha. Colonel Gordon, justly indignant, telegraphed 
his resignation, which was accepted, with the remark that, 
** After the intimation that you would not fight the Basutos, 
and considering the tenour of your communication to Masupha, 
the Premier regrets to record his conviction that your continu- 
ance in the position you occupy would not be conducive to the 
public interest.” It is quite possible that Colonel Gordon, who 
always thinks of himself as a delegate from God rather than from 








any Government, offered Masupha too much 3 but the Cape. 
Government have still to explain why they attacked ee 
during authorised negotiations, and why they reprimanded 
Colonel Gordon for acting on views he had previously expresse] 
to them. Until they do this, they will find it difficult to induce. 
men of honour to take commands in their service, 


Mr. Baxter made a good speech at Arbroath on Monday, in 
which he insisted on the necessity for the County Government 
Bill, the County Franchise Bill, the Redistribution of Seats 
Bill, and a stringent Corrupt Practices Bill, and afterwards 
went on to speak of the question of Egypt, advocating the 
complete separation of Turkey from Egypt, the reduction 
of the interest on the Egyptian loans, and the neutralisation of 
Egypt, as a sort of Oriental Belgium. That is all good, but not 
enough. Without some reserve of authority by which we may 
be able to interfere, if the Government of the Khedive with. 
draws from Egypt the good government which we desire to 
secure to the Egyptians, we can never really discharge the very 
serious obligations which we have incurred. To let the Egyptian 
ruler for the time being plunder Egypt as he will, is not anend 
worthy of the interference for which we have to answer both to 
Europe and to ourselves. 


The Governor of Madras, Mr. Grant Duff, has made a small 


‘mistake, over which the London papers are absurdly bitter, 


The Mudras Tiines published a minute by the Governor about 
his tour which was not intended for publication, and which, 
therefore, must have been obtained through some breach of con. 
fidence. In India, where there is little news that is not official, 
and where it is necessary to guard the Departments against 
bribery, any encouragement to breach of confidence is regarded 
as a serious offence. Mr. Grant Duff, therefore, ordered that 
the offending journal should be refused all official infor. 
mation, and be deprived of all official advertisements. The 


first part of the order is just enough, if the minute was un. © 


fairly obtained, and is, moreover, we believe, in accordance with 
regular precedent; but the second is unjust, the claim of the 
paper to advertisements arising not from its favour with the 
Government, or even its general character, but from its favour 
with the public. If the Madras Times had not that claim, it 
had none, and the taxpayer’s money was wasted on it; while 
if it had that claim, the taxpayer’s money is wasted in send- 
ing advertisements elsewhere. The blunder, however, is a very 
small one, and in no way evidence that Mr. Grant Duff is 
either unpopular or inefficient,—two words, we may add, which 
in India are not synonymous. No man ever was so unpopular 
in India as Macaulay. 


The trial of M. Bontoux, Director of the Union Générale, aud 
M. Feder, his principal manager, for raising the price of shares 
in the undertaking by fraudulent accounts and purchases, 
has ended in a verdict of guilty, and a sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment. The sentence, against which the accused have 
appealed, to men in such a position, is a crushing one, but if they 
are guilty it is hardly too severe. They wasted eight millions 
and a half sterling of money for which they were virtually 
trustees, and ruined thousands of families by declaring false 
dividends and creating a false market for shares, which they 
bought at extravagant prices, with the bank’s own money. 
Their glowing representations were not the result of enthusiasm, 
or stupidity, or ignorance. They were both eminent men of busi- 
ness, they were absolute masters of the concern, they both agreed 
to the payment of 60,000f. toa pauper tool for sending in fictitious 
applications for shares; and they both made fortunes by 
selling their own shares after they had forced the market 
up, M. Bontoux clearing £73,000, and M. Feder £116,000. 
We can see no moral distinction between such conduct 
and swindling, and only wish, in the general interest of 
business, that our own law were a little more severe. We do 
not believe enterprise would be checked at all, as the law, by 
guaranteeing investors against direct fraud, would encourage 
speculation. 


The French Cabinet has been seriously moved by an internal 
dispute as to the expediency of the expedition to Tonquin. 
Admiral Jauréguiberry, Minister of Marine, demanded a credit 
of £440,000 for the expedition ; but many of his colleagues, in- 
cluding, it is believed, M. Duclere, dissented, and M. Grévy 
finally declared that he disapproved the project. The Admiral 
thereupon resigned; but after a discussion of two days, it was 
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eae . . 
found that the opinion of governing men was so entirely in 


favour of the expedition, that the dissenting Ministers gave 

ay, and on Thursday M. Grévy signified that in the face 
at heir submission he should remain neutral. The expedition 
s, therefore, resolved on, as far as the Executive is concerned, 
although the Chinese Government has not yet withdrawn its 
very pronounced opposition. It remains to be seen whether the 
Chamber will assent, but we think it will. The Gambettists 
are all on that side, there is a reluctance to upset M. Duclere, 
and the Deputies are persuaded that a revanche for Egypt may 
be found in Tonquin and Madagascar. The question is of no 
importance to Great Britain, as we have no interests in Tonquin, 
and as the Chinese Government is quite able to take care of its 
feudatories’ rights. ~ 


The trial of Commander Maxwell Heron for misuse of the 
Queen’s stores, fraudulent charges, and oppression, ended on 
Thursday, we regret to say, in a verdict of guilty on eleven 
counts and part of another, and acquittal on two. That is to 
say, this officer is found guilty of oppressing the ship’s 
corporal, by disrating him for just representations intended 
to protect ship stores; of using stores for his own be- 
hoof; of paying 40s. a ton for firewood the market price of 
which was 25s.; of signing a report condemning stores 
which, when repaired, “ were taken to his private residence,” 
and of permitting public dances on his ship on payment 
of 6d. for each ticket. The sentence was dismissal from 
the service, which, considering how warrant officers or sailors 
are punished for making away with stores, seems unjustifiably 
light. A court-martial, however, always takes previous char- 
acter into account in-a way a civil court does not do, and may 
have been cognisant of extenuating circumstances not apparent 
toa reader of the evidence. The expenditure of ships’ stores 
on private account is an old abuse, as Captain Marryat testi- 
fies; but it is aggravated in this case by false entries and 
fictitious reports, and shonld have been condemned in a much 
stronger way. We trust that no fear of scandal will deter the 
Admiralty from repeating the prosecution whenever it is needful, 
and that they will at once consider the question of the adequacy 
of officers’ allowances. Poverty is no excuse for theft, but the 
strain on Naval officers is far too severe. 





We publish elsewhere an advertisement for the Emigration 
Committee of “Mr. Tuke’s Fund,” who are willing to co- 
operate with, and supplement the action of, the Govern- 
ment,—while the Government also are equally willing to 
co-operate with them,—in promoting Irish emigration. They 
offer to take distressed families, without separating the mem- 
bers of the family, from the poorest parts of the West of 
Treland to the Transatlantic States,—Canada or America. Our 
readers are aware how much this Committee effected with the 
relatively small sum originally entrusted to them, and the happy 
results of these efforts, and they will be prepared to find in the 
resuscitation of this Committee to organise emigration supple- 
mentary to that superintended by the Government—who have 
only £100,000 at their disposal for that purpose, when at least 
five times the sum is wanted—an agency of the utmost benefit 
to the poorest districts in Ireland. We trust that a liberal 
response will be made to the appeal of Mr. Tuke’s Committee. 
No better work was ever undertaken in this world, or when 
undertaken, executed in a better way, than the cases of emigra- 
tion superintended by Mr. Tuke’s Committee. 





Sir John Lubbock, who is one of the best financiers in Par- 
liament, explained very clearly yesterday week to the Lewisham 
and Lee Liberal Club how mistaken the Conservatives are in 
attributing to the present Government a great increase on the 
expenditure of the Tories. This was his lucid analysis of the 
financial position :— The nominal expenditure for the year 
ending March 31st, 1882, was £85,400,000, while that of 1880 
was £84,100,000. This, therefore, showed an apparent in- 
crease of £1,300,000. But how was this made up? Both 
amounts included many large sums which were not really 
expenditure, and which must be deducted. ‘To the Debt, 
‘or instance, £28,960,000 was devoted in 1882, as against 
£28,000,000 in 1880. The reduction of Debt in 1882 was, indeed, 
between two and three millions more than in 1880. He might 
probably place all this to the credit of the Liberal Government, 
but, for the present purpose, he would only claim the £960,000, 
which clearly was not expenditure in the ordinary sense. Then, 








again, the whole expenditure for the Post Office and Telegraphs 
was included. That, again, was not truly expenditure; it was 
the turnover of a great profitable business, which brought us 
in a profit of some £3,000,000 a year. But the turnover, which 
in 1880 was £4,400,000, last year was £5,000,000. Deducting 
these two increases alone, the expenditure of 1882 was brought 
below that of 1880. There were, however, other large allow- 
ances which would have' to be made in comparing the two years. 
For instance, the grant by the Imperial Exchequer in aid of 
local rates was much larger. Passing to the character of the 
expenditure, that for military purposes in 1882 was €1,200,000 less 
than in 1880. On the other hand, the Civil Service Estimates were 
larger. Elementary education cost £400,000 more, and Ireland, 
£400,000. In fact, the broad facts were that we had spent 
£1,200,000 less on military and naval services, £2,000,000 more 
in reducing Debt, £400,000 more in Ireland, and £400,000 more 
in elementary education. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that for much of last year’s expenditure the Conservatives, and 
not Mr. Gladstone, were responsible. They spent the money, 
left him to pay the bill, and then attacked him for extrava- 
gance. For instance, last year we paid £1,300,000 towards the 
£6,000,000 spent by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878, and £500,000 
for the Afghan war.” Nothing can be more clear than this 
analysis, but it will hardly convince a single Conservative. 
It is very hard to keep the intellect free from party bias, even 
so far as to admit the cogency of plain figures. 

Dr. Close, who has been called “the Pope of Cheltenham,” is 
dead. He was made Dean of Carlisle by Lord Palmerston, 
and his death reminds us forcibly how completely extinct 
is the old Exeter-Hall party, of which he was one of 
the great mouthpieces. No modern Premier, not even Lord 
Beaconsfield, in riding the “Protestant horse” as Bishop 
Wilberforce has portrayed him, would ever think of making a 
Dean of such a preacher as Dr. Close. Indeed, the type has 
almost ceased to exist. Modern Evangelicalism still prefers “ en- 
tertainments ” to theatres, and still regards smoking as vicious, 
though snuff-taking is only unwise. But modern Evangelical- 
ism would hardly find Dr. Close acceptable, or, at all events, so 
acceptable that even Lord Shaftesbury would intercede with a 
modern Prime Minister for his promotion. We suppose the 
truth to be that a brisk intellectual air is so thoroughly im- 
pregnated in all forms of modern Christianity, that what Dean 
Close found popular in Cheltenham thirty years ago is now 
hardly tolerated even by the audiences of street-preachers. 
It is not necessary even now for popular preachers to be 
reasoners, but it is necessary that they should not parade their 
contempt for reason. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Mr. Fawcett 
has improved steadily during the week, and that his physicians 
regard him as convalescent, though he is still, of course, much 
too ill to see friends or transact any sort of business. 


Mr. R. G. Wilberforce writes to yesterday’s Times, in 
relation to the criticism passed by the Times on his “ Life” 
of his father, to say in effect very much what the dirty 
Frenchwoman said who, when people remarked on the un- 
cleanliness of her hands, exclaimed, “ Ah! ce n’est rien. Mais 
si vous pouviez voir mes pieds!” “You mention,” says Mr. 
Wilberforce, “its profound interest, as well as its amazing indis- 
cretion. Could you see the materials which I have not yet pub- 
lished, you might marvel at its amazing moderation.” That 
we can very well believe, but we only wonder that if Mr. Wilber- 
force went in for the penny, he did not go in for the pound. A 
book of this kind ought, in our view, to be written on the prin- 
ciple of not inserting anything privately said or written by 
any living person of a nature to give pain to that person, 
without his full consent. But if that principle be once set at 
naught, we hardly know why materials of the same kind, so 
interesting to the public that they are to be given (as we 
understand Mr. Wilberforce that they will be) in future years, 
should be suppressed for the present. He does not seem te: 
scruple at all at publishing criticisms which, if any one host! 
to take them up in a Court of Law,—of course, a most foolish 
thing to do,—would be thoroughly libellous. Where does he 
draw his imaginary line? 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1008 ex. div. 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW PRIMATE. 


HE Archbishopric of Canterbury has, as we ventured to 
hope, in the event of its being refused by the Bishop of 
Winchester on grounds of health and age, and in case the 
known reluctance of the Dean of St. Paul’s to accept so high 
an office should operate as a bar to that most admirable 
choice, been placed at the disposal of the Bishop of Truro, 
and we trust that his Nolo episcopari will not be pronounced. 
Dr. Benson has shown most of the qualities which may make 
his administration of the See of Canterbury a great one. A 
most able, though a stern, and it is said, even severe head 
master, he has yet shown that towards his clergy in the 
diocese he has so lately organised, he can be neither stern nor 
severe, but rather the intimate friend and unofficious coun- 
sellor of all. If he has shown weakness at all, it is in 
the direction of over-strenuousness. The sentence with 
which it is said that in his last Diocesan Conference he con- 
demned the legends circulated in the camp of the Liberation- 
ists was not only injudicious, but wanting, to some extent, in 
thoughtfulness of judgment. ‘Crafty forgeries and miles of 
printed falsehood” are not published by any sane agitators, 
however passionate. As a rule, these people believe what 
they say, though anger may be the source of their delusion. 
To “suffer fools gladly,"—of course, we do not mean that 
Liberationists are fools, for hundreds of thousands of them are 
amongst the best and sincerest politicians in the land,—is 
even more a duty if the fools happen to be enemies, than if 
they happen to be friends. Dr. Benson has shown, in the 
Diocese of Truro, how courteous he can be in his demeanour 
towards manly and religious opponents. We trust that he 
will show, in the See of Canterbury, how courteous he can be 
to opponents, even when they are neither manly nor religious. 
St. Peter tells us that it is no glory to take it patiently when 
we are buffeted for our faults, but that if, when we do well 
and suffer for it, we take it patiently, this is acceptable. We 
are afraid that that which it is the least glory to do, is also, in 
general, the most difficult to do. But there are some strenuous 
and candid temperaments, like Bishop Benson’s, which find it 
more difficult to bear undeserved blame well, than blame of 
which the conscience tells them that it is in part deserved. 
And we are inclined to think that the same is true of his 
attitude towards others. He can easily pass over offences for 
which he thinks there is just excuse,—the most difficult of all 
to pass over for many temperaments,—but when he sees real 
faultiness, he is in danger of losing his charity, and chastising 
with too vigorousa hand. As Archbishop, he will stimulate the 
Church, we trust, to a still higher note of strenuousness in a 
world of which the predominant vice is laxity, indifference, 
and depreciation of all high effort. He must beware, how- 
ever, of showing the tension of his own moral judgment in his 
treatment of opponents. He himself has said, in a very fine 
sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, that 
“even the presence of the unthankful or rebellious” [in 
places of worship] “is not and cannot be so alien to our Lord, 
as that it does not rather attract than repel the striving of 
his Holy Spirit ;” and if so, surely a Bishop may feel; that 
even the cruel attentions of unscrupulous opponents to his 
Church, ought to attract rather than repel in himself that spirit 
of forbearance and magnanimity by which alone unscrupulous 
‘opposition is ever conquered. We do not in the least fear 
either want of zeal in Dr. Benson, or want of comprehensiveness 
towards the various sections of high-minded and religious 
men. If there be ground for fear at all—as we hope there is 
not—it is fear only of want of equanimity. Now, for one in 
the position of a Primate of England, and especially a Primate 
with high aims, equanimity is almost indispensable. Criticism 
and attack are certain to be at times provoked, wherever there is 
strenuousness and life. But criticism and attack are only too 
likely to defeat high aims, if they are to have power to 
irritate the nerves and disturb the composure of one so highly 
placed. The Primate of a great Church should be all sensi- 
tiveness to discern where new life is germinating, and where 
old life is dying away. But sensitiveness towards censure, 
whether true or false, he should show none,—not towards 
true, because he should welcome it ; not towards false, because 
he cannot better justify, or at least extenuate it, than by 
making it the ground of a too vehement and indignant reply. 
But one thing we may be sure of in Dr. Benson. He will 
never underrate the function of the Church of England, or 
undervalue what she can do at the present moment to pro- 


mote the religious life of the English people. It is qu; 

of course, and no one knows it , sort that Dr. ioe Ps : 
at the present time, the English Church has much * ‘ 
influence with the richer and more comfortable classeg ‘ion t 
has with the agricultural labourers and the manufacturin 
operatives. But then, as he has himself finely said, « Never w: 
there a time in which the simple living of the affluent wo 
bear happier fruit. Never one in which their diligent hours 
could effect so much, or reach so far.” And no one knows 
better than Dr. Benson, again, that the noblest result of 
teaching the affluent to live simply, and the leisure-enjoy. 
ing classes to work hard, would be the effect it wall 
produce in inducing the indigent classes to live faithfully. and 
the toilers to look upward. For the time, no doubt, the Church 
of England is the Church of the rich and the well-to-do, No 
one, however, is more likely than Dr. Benson to do whatever 
may be in the power of a great Primate, so to work through 
the consciences of the rich and the well-to-do, as to win over to 
the Church,—or if not absolutely to the Church, at least to 
those articles of the Christian religion which are, after all, the 
chief burden of the Church’s message,—the English poor, so ag 
to bind together all classes of the country in a religious unity of 
which at present we know nothing. No one has preached so well 
on the spiritual dangers of class-life and clique-life as the Primate 
Elect. No one, we may well hope, will be able to do more 
to blend all the cliques of the Church of England in the great 
endeavour to make it the chief means of regenerating the 
“dim, common populations.” The strenuousness of Dr, 
Benson will be all that we want in the Primate’s Chair. Let 
us hope that he may join with it that perfect equanimity, and 
even benignity, under attack and censure, which won for 
the late Archbishop so hearty a loyalty, even in the minds of 
some of his opponents. 

One word as to the vacancies which the translation of the 
Bishop of Truro and the death of the Bishop of Llandaff will 
create in the Church of England. The Bishops, we hope, will 
not take it very ill, if we say that English Bishops, however 
sensible, and however dignified, and however self-devoted they 
may have been, have not often had in them much of per- 
sonal fascination. The qualities which made Dean Stanley so 
attractive to multitudes outside the Church, are very rare in- 
deed on the Bench, and not very common among the 
higher dignitaries of the Church of England at all. Yet 
where they exist, as they did in Dean Stanley, and 
still do exist in a very different man indeed, but an 
equally fascinating preacher and person, Canon Liddon, it 
is a very great pity that they should not be utilised, 
for they are very potent in their influence on the external 
world of Dissent, Secularism, and Unbelief. We are not sure 
that either Truro or Llandaff is the precise See to which we 
should like to have Canon Liddon appointed, for we hardly know 
sufficiently the individual circumstances of either See. But of 
this we are sure, that Canon Liddon would be a much more 
fascinating figure as a Bishop, to the Nonconformist world, 
than almost any Bishop now on the Bench. His great elo- 
quence, his profound and yet his refined devotional nature, his 
deep sense of the mystery of life, his humour, even perhaps his 
reticence and his wide knowledge of the difficulties of theology, 
all make him less likely to cross swords rashly with opponents 
than shallower men, while his sympathetic nature always finds 
out the best side of those around him. We do not under- 
stand enough of the special wants of the Sees that are vacant 
to venture on recommending any one divine for either ; but 
we do wish that room could be found on the Episcopal Bench 
for the one man of genius in the Church whose power every 
one, whether in the Church or out of it, recognises, and who 
is, probably, more eagerly sought after and read by the Dis- 
senters than any other dignitary in the Church of England. 
It is a great condemnation of any ecclesiastical system, that it 
dooms its men of genius to comparative obscurity. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CABINET. 

fy we indicated last week, the appointment of Lord Derby 

to be one of the principal Secretaries of State—like the 
rest of the world, we then expected him to be Indian Secre- 
tary, instead of what he is, Secretary for the Colonies—must 
be regarded as chiefly important in its sedative effect on the 
fears of those many waverers between two opinions who regard 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government as a dangerous and exciting ex- 


periment in political affairs. We do not, of course, mean for 
a moment that Lord Derby will not be very useful in council. 
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effect which mark all Lord Derby’s sayings is ever without 

reat influence in council. But we do mean that his use in 
the Cabinet will be of less significance in relation to the 
future of the Government, than his use in calming the fears 
of a panic-struck aristocracy and a timid middle-class. ‘Here, 
they will say, ‘is the man who, of all men in the United King- 
dom, has most to lose by any rash dealings with the Land 
Laws, and who is best able to compute political loss and gain, 
in close alliance with the Ministers who have pledged themselves 
to alter the Land Laws,—what, then, can there be to fear?’ 
In this way, we have no doubt that Lord Derby will divert a 

reat deal of the mistrust and hesitation of those waverers who 
hold the balance in England between the party of progress 
and the party of reaction, and will greatly smooth the course 
for the present Government. That is all very well, but for 
our own parts, we should not so very much care to smooth the 
course of the present Government, if in smoothing it is 
to be implied in any substantial degree retarding or 
altering that course. We would much rather that that 
course should be pressed against a good deal of angry resist- 
ance,—for the power to press it against angry resistance will 
undoubtedly remain,—than that it should be smoothed by 
being made less vigorous, direct, and strenuous. But as we 
understand the authoritative declaration that arrangements 
are in progress for adding Sir Charles Dilke to the Cabinet, 
security is to be taken for continuing, if not even strengthen- 
ing, the thoroughgoing character of our Liberal policy, simul- 
taneously with the security which is given to the tremblers 
and waverers that nothing which the present Government are 
likely todo, will be of a nature to justify tremblers in trembling 
and waverers in wavering between two opinions. The addition 
of Sir Charles Dilke to the Cabinet will be a momentous 
event, for several reasons. In the first place, it will 
secure to the Government a Radical orator and statesman 
of great ability, who has won for himself more confidence 
throughout the Liberal party in the provinces than any 
other man—Mr. Chamberlain himself not excepted—has 
gained; and who has besides, in all probability, the 
best part of his political life before him. In the next 
place, it will secure us a Liberal statesman who has 
devoted more time to foreign and colonial affairs than any 
other man of his section of the Party, and who has shown 
marked ability in the discussion of those affairs. Again, Sir 
Charles Dilke has had no insignificant share in shaping the 
Egyptian policy of the Government, and he may be regarded 
as the best spokesman of that section of the Liberal party 
who feel strongly how deeply pledged we are to the Egyptian 
people to lighten their burdens, and to secure for them 
the domestic prosperity which only good government can 
give. Sir Charles Dilke, we may be sure, will not want 
to “scuttle out of Egypt” before we have done the only 
work there which gives us any right to be at the present 
moment in that country. And we regard Sir Charles 
Dilke’s accession to the Cabinet as a guarantee, therefore, for 
the efficient performance of our duties to the Fellaheen of 
Egypt. Last of all, Sir Charles Dilke has shown a very lively 
interest on all questions relating to Local Government, having 
materially improved Mr. Forster's Education Bill in relation to 
the provisions made for the government of the public ele- 
mentary schools, and devoted a great deal of attention to the 
improvement of the arrangements for polling in the London 
boroughs, The consequence is that, if by Mr. Dodson’s re- 
moval to any higher office, the Presidency of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could be assigned to Sir Charles Dilke, and the new 
measure for the government of the counties could be entrusted to 
his care, we should have the best possible guarantee that that 
measure would be an efficient as well as a popular one,—a 
measure worthy of the present Government, and of a kind to 
insure a large increase of the popular confidence which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have already obtained for it. 
There is no man in the Government,—and no one out of it, 
unless it be Mr. Goschen,—who has given so much attention 
to questions affecting municipal and local administration as Sir 
Charles Dilke. In a day, moreover, of blunt and incoherent 
oratory, no one has done more than he to carve out his 
Parliamentary speeches into distinct and striking outline. 
His statements are full of precision, and his passing satire 
often pierces what his solid argument leaves untouched. 

The other changes in the Government are all in the right 
direction. Lord Derby’s prudence and sagacity will be very 
useful at the Colonial Office, where his effort will certainly be 
to throw as much responsibility on the popular Legislatures of 
our great Dependencies, and to assume as little for the Mother- 


Country, as circumstances will allow. We only hope that in 
this perfectly legitimate general conception of his duties, Lord 
Derby will not forget what we owe to the large native terri- 
tories in the neighbourhood of these great dependencies, and 
will keep a firm hand, for instance, on the tendency of the Cape 
Settlement to ride rough-shod over the Basutos, and on the 
disposition of Natal to interfere recklessly in Zululand. Lord 
Derby, nearly twenty years ago, expressed an opinion that 
such an institution as “war with limited liability’ would 
sometimes be desirable. And it may be true that a.country 
which is deeply pledged to bring about a certain result abroad, 
yet not so deeply but what it would be wrong to stake its 
existence on success, might rightly undertake a limited re- 
sponsibility towards achieving it, when it could not rightly un- 
dertake an unlimited responsibility. But where we allow hasty 
and unjust wars between our self-governed Colonies and the 
native territories in their neighbourhood, we should remember 
that we permit what will undoubtedly be only war with limited 
liability, alike to thos eColonies themselves, and, if we interfere 
ultimately, to ourselves also, but what certainly must be war with 
unlimited liability to the natives whom they invade, and that 
this may result in the grossest injustice. We sincerely believe, 
however, that Lord Derby, with his prudent turn for “ war with 
limited liability,” will not forget the duty of restraining 
those who, knowing that they are incurring a very limited 
liability themselves, take very slender account of the unlimited 
liability to which they expose great tribes of comparatively 
helpless creatures. The only danger to which Lord Derby will 
be exposed will be the danger of being too indifferent to 
those preliminary quarrels between our Colonies and their 
neighbours, in which he will be inclined to think that we our- 
selves are not concerned. In all other respects, Lord Derby’s 
general principles of statesmanship promise to make him a 
Colonial Minister o* the highest type. : 
In Lord Hartington’s transference to the War Office, and 
Mr. Childers’s to the Exchequer, there is no reason for any but 
hopeful expectations. Mr. Childers leaves the Ministry of 
War in a far better state than that in which he found it, just 
as his predecessor, Colonel Stanley, left it in a far better state 
than that in which he found it; and he leaves it to a man of 
great ability, who, if he will only give his whole mind to his 
work, will be a perfect Minister of War, with considerable 
experience already of the administrative duties, with a strong 
judgment, with a very lucid manner of stating questions of 
principle, and with the sort of authority, derived from his 
high position in the country, which will remove many 
obstacles in his dealings with the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. 
Childers takes to the Exchequer a mind deeply versed in 
finance, and familiar for many years back with all the important 
financial controversies that have raged either outside ar inside 
the walls of the Treasury. It remains to be proved, of course, 
whether he will turn out an original financier, but there is 
no manner of doubt as to the clearness and terseness of 
his financial speeches, and the mastery he has obtained 
over all the issues with which the minds of English 
financiers are compelled to deal. Not least important 
among the consequences of these changes is the relief 
which must be secured to the Prime Minister himself, by 
handing over the Exchequer to a colleague in whom he has 
thorough confidence, and feeling that he can devote himself 
wholly to the most important of all his public duties,—the 
shaping of the general policy of the Administration, and of 
the legislation which it ought to undertake; and to considering 
with the various Departmental Ministers all those grave points 
on which they naturally look for counsel and support to the 
one statesman in whom the nation at large has marked its 
implicit confidence by every indication at its command. 





THE RECENT SCARE IN BERLIN. 


A “WAVE of shadow” has “gone over the wheat” in 
ihe Central Europe, and all Germans and Austrians have 
looked up, to see if it presaged a storm. It does not, we believe, 
but all the same, a heavy cloud may have been passing along. 
The facts which are the origin of the scare are plain, though 
their meaning is still partially, or it may be wholly, obscure. 
The journey of M. de Giers, the head of the Russian Foreign 
Office, to Berlin, Rome, and Vienna is not believed on the 
Continent to be entirely without political meaning; and in 
Rome, where party bitterness is too deep for secrecy, some of 
his views may have leaked out. At all events, while he was 
still a guest at the Quirinal, a popular journal in Berlin 
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accumulating cavalry on the German frontier, and that these 
threatening preparations were favoured by the Panslavic 
party, which, it was alleged, was rapidly advancing to 
power in St. Petersburg. Immediately afterwards, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, his father’s most confidential secre- 
tary, was sent to Vienna, a “revelation” was made, 
obviously at Prince Bismarck’s instigation, that the 
Austro-German understanding of 1879—which so greatly 
delighted Lord Salisbury—had been a definite and written 
agreement ; and it was asserted, in the regular, semi-official 
way, that the Treaty was to be renewed for a further term of 
ten years. As the present agreement does not expire until 
October, 1884, this carries on the Austro-German alliance to 
1894, more than twelve years hence, a period beyond which 
no wise man will attempt to forecast politics, more especially 
as. they depend on the lives of statesmen all of whom are 
passing middle life, while the greatest is growing old. Fol- 
lowing close on these events came reports, apparently true, of 
the signature of the extended Treaty, of the resignation of 
the Austrian Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, and of the pro- 
bable summons either of Count Andrassy, or of a statesman 
sharing his opinions as to the value to Austria of the German 
alliance, to take his place. 

It was natural that occurrences like these should arouse 
excited attention in Germany. The Press there is not really 
free, least of all to make inconvenient “revelations.” Prince 
Bismarck was evidently warning the country to beware either 
of Russian menaces or Austrian intrigues, and for a moment the 
former explanation was accepted on all hands. The Germans 
never forget that the Slav party in Russia views them with 
distrust and dislike, that it has repeatedly forced the 
hand of the Ozar, and that once in power, it controls 
enormous numbers of most effective soldiers, who may 
be encamped in positions whence a march either into 
Germany or Austrian Poland is comparatively an easy opera- 
tion. They know that, even if there is no previous bargain, a 
Russian attack means also a French advance; and are well 
aware that in such an event, though the Germans might be 
victorious, it would be after large concessions to Austria, and 
after a loss of half a million of their own children killed, 
wounded, or permanently impaired in constitution. The 
losses in the six months’ campaign in France were greater 
than that, and the Russians, if not better soldiers than the 
French, are far more stubborn, and exact far greater sacrifices 
on the field. There was, therefore, for a moment a distinct 
panic ; Russian securities on the Berlin Bourse sank almost 
out of sight, the rouble was valued at 1s. 3d., a discount on 
its nominal price of sixty per cent., and all classes supposed 
that Prince Bismarck expected, and was preparing for, a 
Russian declaration of war. 

From this panic there was, however,a sharp recovery. The 
old reasons for doubting a Russian attack were reconsidered, 
and found strong. There was no evidence of a popular desire 
in Russia for a huge war, and unless overpowered by popular 
passion, the Romanoffs would never run so terriblea risk. Tho 
chances of Russian defeat while Germany and Austria re- 
main allies are very great, the cessions to be exacted by 
two victorious Empires would be extensive, and the Czar 
beaten and humiliated would either be compelled to grant 
wide popular reforms, or to see his throne upset by a revolt. 
He has not now in his hand the tremendous “boon ”—the 
offer of emancipation—with which Alexander II., on his 
father’s advice, effaced the memory of the Crimean defeat, 
and xenewed the belief of the Russian multitude in the benefi- 
cent and all-powerful attributes of the autocracy. He would 
never, it was perceived, play for such a stake voluntarily ; and 
of involuntary action there was no sign whatever, the Czar’s 
agent, M. de Giers, whose journey had caused all the commo- 
tion, being in no way affiliated to the Panslavic party. The panic, 
therefore, after raging for nearly a week, took another and, as we 
fancy, though we do not pretend to know, a more accurate 
lirection. It is now supposed that the Russian Government, 
impatient of a situation by which no one profits except Great 
Britain, renewed, both in Berlin and Vienna, its old proposal 
that the Balkan Peninsula should be divided, St. Petersburg 
obtaining a dominant influence on the east side and the ulti- 
mate claim to Constantinople, while Austria received Salonica, 
with a superiority such as she once exercised in Italy over 
Servia, Montenegro, Greece, and Macedonia. This proposal 
was rejected at Berlin, but there was a hesitation in Vienna 
which alarmed Prince Bismarck. The military party in that 
capital, always Slav, is always inclined towards the ex- 
tension southwards—it is their support which has re- 








pressed the Hungarian aversion to the occupation of Bosnia 
—the Crown Prince, Rudolph, has always been said to favour 
the scheme, and the Austrian Chancellor either preferred 
it, or left an impression in Berlin that he did. The Slay 
party might, if allowed time, prevail over its rivals, and the 
German Chancellor, always prompt when his greater plang 
are threatened, threw his entire weight into the scale, By 
proposing a renewal and extension of the “ Treaty,” or written 
promise of alliance, he forced the Austrian Court to choose at 
once between Germany and Russia as an active ally; and 
there could, of course, be little hesitation. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph, whatever his secret views, and whatever his 
desire for Salonica and that position in the Balkan which 
will compensate his House for his loss of Italy, is most un. 
willing to quarrel with Germany, is permanently jealous 
of Russia, as the other Slav Power, and has learned, 
in his long reign of thirty-four years, the grand art 
of waiting. He probably does not dislike the “ Treaty,” 
which guarantees him during the life of Prince Bismarck— 
whom all Continental statesmen dread as if he were super- 
natural—and he signed the agreement ; and it is pretty obvious, 
in spite of the usual official denials, sacrificed Count Kalnoky, 
The alliance is, therefore, renewed; and as during its con- 
tinuance war upon the allies is next to impossible—they dis. 
posing for defence of two millions of trained men—Berlin jg 
again sinking back to its usual employments, acrid specula- 
tions upon politics, and acute though not always successful 
efforts to make money. 

The alarm is over, and is, of course, declared to have been 
exaggerated; but the incident shows on how feeble a basis the 
peace of these huge military monarchies, which look so strong, 
really rests. A very few persons—less than ten in all—can 
set these vast armies in motion; and these few, besides being 
secretly suspicious of each other, have interests, that is, desires, 
in the Balkan Peninsula which may almost at any moment 
bring them into collision, or, which is as dangerous, into new 
combinations for partition, It is useless either to murmur 
or to moralise, but we do hope the British public will 
one day see that the first cause of all the mischief is 
the helpless position of the feeble and attractive States into 
which European Turkey is divided. With the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople, and Thessaly and Macedonia not assigned either 
to Greece or to Bulgaria, those States cannot combine; and 
till they combine in such a way as to make their armies effec- 
tive, there will and can be no secure peace in the East. The 
Peninsula, which ought to be a free Federation, lies an open 
prey to the strongest, and the world has advanced so little, 
that such a prey excites the dynasties to the ravenous point. 
If an invasion of the Balkan States would cost 500,000 men, 
as it very easily might, for they control already that number 
of soldiers, the three Eastern Empires might disarm, attend 
to internal affairs, and commence a half-century of secure 
peace. Mr. Gladstone was perfectly right in his view of the 
situation, even if he was wrong, under his great provocation, 
in letting all the world know it. 





THE CABINET ON EGYPT. 

7 is not very useful for journalists to discuss the situa- 

tion of affairs in Egypt. There is no proof that the 
Ministry have yet received Lord Dufferin’s Report, or 
that they have arrived at final decisions, or that the 
document upon which everything is to be based—the “ Con- 
vention” or “agreement” between the British Government 
and the Khedive—has yet been signed, or even drafted in an 
accepted shape. The statements of the Correspondents are 
vague to foolishness, and even the one great act yet done, 
the appointment of Sir Evelyn Wood to military com- 
mand in Egypt, is left in a kind of haze. It is under- 
stood that he will command the Egyptian Army, as well 
as the Army of Occupation; but as yet, he is officially 
responsible only for the latter. All public discussion, 
therefore, must be a little in the air; but, nevertheless, we 
cannot pass over the utterances of three Cabinet Ministers, all 
made within a fortnight, all alike, and all penetrated with a 
drift which those who agree with us about Egypt cannot per- 
ceive without foreboding. Lord Derby has entered the Cabinet 
after uttering a speech which has been interpreted all the 
world over to mean that he thought it wise, if only it were 
possible, to set up the Khedive, and then leave Egypt alone. 
Mr, Chamberlain, on Tuesday, at Ashton-under-Lyne, made a 
speech in which he declared that he “ would not waste time 
in repudiating the ideas of annexation, of a Protectorate, or even 
of an indefinite supervision of the Egyptian Government, Such 
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a policy as that would be contrary to the truest interests of 
the country. If we were tempted by the present opportunity, 
by visions of advantage to ourselves, or even by hope of 
material benefit to the Egyptian people, to add this additional 
load to the heavy burden of empire we already bear, we, or 
erhaps our descendants, would surely rue the day when we 
created for ourselves a new Ireland in the East. I say that if 
we did so, just in proportion to our success in government, 
just as we had brought security to the Egyptian people, as we 
developed their political intelligence, so also we should elicit 
and stimulate the national sentiment of independence, and 
their discontent at foreign interference and control.” These 
words are qualified by others describing English objects ; but 
in themselves, they go the whole length of Lord Derby’s, and 
areso understood by the Pall Mall Gazette, by the whole French 
Press, and by those Birmingham journals which rarely miscon- 
ceive Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning. They are the moreremarkable, 
pecause, in the first part of his speech, Mr. Chamberlain de- 
fended the Expedition with hearty cordiality, and showed a 
perception of “British interests ” in Egypt which is far 
keener than that entertained by most men of his advanced 
opinions. And finally, Mr. Dodson, also in the Cabinet, who 
has not Lord Derby’s dread of responsibilities, who is Whig 
rather than Radical, and who is almost certain to take his cue 
from the Premier, said on Thursday, at Lewes, “ We do not 
want the responsibility of a prolonged occupation, still less of 
the mastery or of the Protectorate of Egypt.” Then, what do 
we want? All three, in different ways, give nearly the same 
reply, the reply which is expanded by Mr. Dodson into this 
extremely definite account :—“ Our object must be to bring 
about a state of things which shall afford a reasonable pro- 
spect of a decent and stable government of Egypt, by 
Egyptians, and for Egyptians, a state of things which 
shall secure the uninterrupted transit of the Canal to the vessels 
of all nations, and which chall preserve to foreigners their just 
rights under international agreements. Connected with the 
main object is the solution of such important questions as the 
administration of justice, whether between foreigners and 
natives, or between natives themselves; the reorganisation of 
an army and police suited to the need of the country; the 
development of political institutions adapted to its rudimen- 
tary civilisation, and the best mode of providing for the 
extinction of the slave-trade and of slavery.” 
It is very difficult, when we read such statements, all 
agreeing in the main, made by such different men, who yet 
all sit in the same Council-room, not to believe that her 
Majesty’s Government is still secking the impossible, that is, is 
seeking to obtain security, good order, and liberty in Egypt with- 
out assuming any special responsibility for the guidance of the 
administration of the country. Whether Mr. Gladstone means 
it, or not—and we quite admit that is the all-important point 
—these three Ministers must mean that they seek to construct 
a Native Government in Egypt which shall walk alone, which 
no Power shall have any right to coerce, and over which no 
Power shall possess any formulated claim to supervision. 
They must believe that it is possible to organise a fair 
army, a decent set of tribunals, a reasonable system of 
finance, a body or set of bodies capable of expressing 
effectively the wishes of Egyptians, and then to depart, 
leaving Egypt an Eastern Belgium, guaranteed only against 
external attack. There is no other interpretation of their view, 
except one which we peremptorily reject, namely, that they 
know the “objects” they are seeking cannot be attained, and 
are calmly waiting till the world also has recognised the truth. 
We attribute to them at least the virtue of sincerity, and if 
they are sincere, and if they are giving out an irreversible 
opinion, they are, we are convinced, dreaming dreams. Their 
ideal is neither an ignoble one, nor an injurious one, nor one 
incompatible with the interests of Great Britain ; but it is an 
unattainable one. A Belgium in Egypt would delight us, but you 
can no more manufacture Belgiums than you can carve upon 
rotten wood. To make a Belgium, that is, a country which shall 
be feeble, yet independent, orderly, yet free, submissive to the 
general needs of Europe, yet not a dependency of any Power, 
you need a people able, if let alone, to secure good adminis- 
tration, an army entirely obedient to the civil power, and a 
Government not only honest, but sincerely desirous to secure 
the ends for which civilised Governments are made, Not one 
of those conditions exist in Egypt. We can set up a Govern- 
ment there, and possibly a strong one, but the day after we 
depart the Government will either be seeking selfish ends— 
that is, power in its Oriental form, and plunder—or it will be 
80 foreign as to be utterly detested. We may make an army, 
and even a well disciplined army—at present, the Egyptian 








soldiers are going to the Soudan in chains—but the moment 
we depart, it will either seek the mastery of the country, or, 
if precluded from that by its European officers, will seek to 
be rid of them. And we may construct a good Administra- 
tion, with Courts, and gensdarmes, and so on; but as soon 
as we cease from careful supervision, it will either become 
bad, from the desire of money and arbitrary power in each 
Judge, Prefect, and Police Inspector, or it will be so European 
in its staff tliat it will be the excuse for a popular insurrec- 
tion. As to liberty, it will pass away like a dream, for want 
of inherent force in its representatives. There is just one 
chance for a self-acting and temporarily successful Native 
Government, and that is the appearance of a Khedive of a 
type occasionally seen in India, a man who can govern 
strongly and wisely, and who is penetrated with the notion, 
not infrequent in the East, of a primary duty towards 
the taxpayers as the basis of power; but we have 
no such Khedive. We have only Tewfik, a decent man 
enough, but devoid of initiative, incompetent beyond a certain 
range, and without the slightest foothold in the respect of the 
people. If he is left unguided, anarchy will recommence ; 
and guidance through mere “ influence ” will be found impos- 
sible, if only because the Agents of the Powers will, on the 
day we leave, not only reacquire their old position, but begin 
using it to obtain ascendancy and “concessions.” There is 
one man in the Cabinet, at all events, who understands it all, 
for he has done it all; and let Mr. Gladstone ask Lord North- 
brook whether his Resident at Hydrabad could guide, if 
Hydrabad had a seaport, and were filled with Consuls-General 
representing conflicting European Powers. 

We oppose the view propounded by these three Ministers 
with much reluctance, for we have none of the wish to seize 
Egypt as a possession so constantly attributed to the Spectator. 
Egypt, whether held directly or through our possession of the 
Suzerainty, will be for years a burden upon statesmen 
already sufficiently weighted. We shall have to govern 
or guide the Government of Cairo under the European 
microscope, and every animalcule visible in the Nile will 
be attributed to our bad drainage. But we maintain 
steadfastly that only two courses are consistent with the duty 
we have assumed towards the people of the Valley. One is 
to govern them, and so secure them at all events material pro- 
sperity such as they never knew; and the other is to help them 
to govern themselves in the only effective way, through a strictly 
Native Government, kept up to its duty and kept from crime, 
by the steady guidance of one European Envoy, acknowledged 
to represent the Paramount Power. The day that Native 
Government is recognised as self-sufficient, he can be with- 
drawn ; but till it is so, to withdraw either him or his autho- 
rity is a direct dereliction of duty, for which we shall have to 
pay the price of a second war, in which the Egyptian leader 
will, as his first act, destroy the Suez Canal. Mr. Dodson says, 
and says truly, we have enough of territory; but is that any 
reason why we should break the pledge we have given to all 
the world to secure good government in Egypt, or why we 
should believe that we can secure it by a benevolent inertia ? 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


HE third volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Life ” has been 
published, with great accidental opportuneness. _It is 
interesting, just when an appointment is being made to the 
vacant Archbishopric of Canterbury, to read the details of similar 
appointments in the two preceding instances, As regards the 
last of the two, the facts are given in the “Life” with an 
absence of reserve which, if it argues singular imprudence on 
the part of the editor, undoubtedly adds much to the pleasure 
of the reader. Archoishop Sumner died in September, 1862. 
Bishop Wilberforce and Mr. Gladstone had been in communi- 
cation on the subject, but only as to whom the latter should sug- 
gest, if Lord Palmerston were to ask his advice. They were 
agreed that the most fitting successor would be Archbishop 
Longley, who was then at York, but they had not agreed 
upon any second string. On August 27th the Bishop’s 
diary mentions a talk with Mr, Gladstone, and mentions, 
with three notes of admiration, that he spoke of the 
Bishop of Chester (Graham) “as bearable for Canterbury.” 
The Bishop’s favourite candidate, next to the Archbishop of 
York, was Bishop Sumner, of Winchester. “He is a capital 
administrator, an Eton scholar of that good old school dying 
out among us, entirely good, sound in all main points of the 
faith, a gentleman, and a man of surpassing prudence.” The 
need for pressing Bishop Sumner’s merits upon Lord Palmer- 
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ston did not arise. The Prime Minister’s objection to Arch- 
bishop Longley proved less strong than had been expected, 
and he was translated to Canterbury. Mr. Gladstone then’ 
tried to persuade Lord Palmerston to send Bishop Wilberforce 
to York. What the obstacle was, Bishop Wilberforce does 
not seem to have discovered. All he says about it is, “* There 
must be some history, if we could get it, because only last 
week Sir C. Wood told Admiral Meynell that I was to be 
appointed.” Apparently, the objection, whatever it was, was 
limited to York, for the Dean of Windsor told the Bishop that 
if Bishop Tait, to whom the Northern Archbishopric was 
first offered, had taken it, he was to have been offered 
London. 

The next vacancy at Canterbury raised far greater excite- 
ment, and Bishop Wilberforce’s journal presents it in a quite 
different light from that in which it has been usual to regard 
it. Archbishop Longley died during the height of the con- 
troversy about the Irish Church, and Bishop Tait’s appoint- 
ment has commonly been attributed to Mr. Disraeli’s know- 
ledge of character. Apparently, this is altogether a mistake. 
A curious letter from Mr. Disraeli is printed in the “ Life ” :-— 
“ Notwithstanding,” he says, “ the fine sentiments in which it 
is very easy to indulge for those who are not responsible, it 
is all over with the Church of England, if she be dis- 
connected with the State. . Every wise man on 
our side should attract the Protestant feeling as much as 
practicable to the Church of England.” Even in 1868, Mr. 
Disraeli had made up his mind about Ritualism. “TI think 
the chief Minister of this country, if he be ignorant of the 
bent of the national feeling at this crisis, must be an idiot. 
His means of arriving at the truth are so various. Now, 
certainly, I hold that the long pent-up feeling of this nation 
against ultra-Ritualism will pronounce itself at the impending 
election.” As we know, it was not Ritualism, but the Irish 
Church, against which the long pent-up feeling of the nation 
pronounced itself; but Mr. Disraeli waited until the excite- 
ment which secured the passing of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill seemed to justify his prediction. Apparently, the 
Prime Minister tried to make some very preposterous appoint- 
ment to Canterbury, generally understood to be that of Bishop 
Ellicott, for though the name is suppressed in the extract 
from the Bishop's diary, it was plainly one which startled Dean 
Wellesley, from whom the Bishop heard it. “The Church,” the 
Dean said, “ does not know what it owes to the Queen. Disraeli 
has been utterly ignorant, utterly unprincipled ; he rode the Pro- 
testant horse one day; then got frightened that it had gone 
too far, and was injuring the county elections. So he went 
right round, and proposed names never heard of...... 
Disraeli recommended for Canterbury!!! The Queen 
would not have him; then Disraeli agreed most reluctantly 
and with passion to Tait. Disraeli then proposed Wordsworth 
for London. The Queen objected strongly ; no experience ; 
passing over Bishops, &c.; then she suggested Jackson and 
two others, not you, because of Disraeli’s expressed hostility ; and 
Disraeli choseJackson...... Disraeli opposed Leighton with 
all his strength on every separate occasion. The Queen would 
have greatly liked him, but Disraeli would not hear of him. You 
cannot conceive the appointments he proposed and retracted, or 
was overruled ; he had no other thought than the votes of the 
moment ; he showed an ignorance about all Church matters, 
men, opinions, that was astonishing.” The Duke of Marl- 
borough told the Bishop “ of Disraeli’s excitement when he 
came out of the Royal Closet. Some struggle about the Pri- 
macy.” Lord Malmesbury “also said that when he spoke to 
Disraeli, he said, ‘ Don’t bring ary more bothers before me ; 
I have enough already to drive a man mad.’” The whole im- 
pression these extracts give of Mr. Disraeli is curiously different 
trom that usually entertained of him. If in his closing years 
he lost in vigour, he certainly seems to have gained in temper. 

There are some interesting notes in the ‘ Life ” on the lines 
taken by the several Bishops on the question of the Irish 
Church. There were two meetings, the first on-February 
10th, the second on May 6th, 1869. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough had no hope of any good coming to the Church, even if 
by a miracle the Bill and the Gladstone Ministry were defeated. 
~The result would be that a weak Government of friends 
would come in who would sacrifice all.” The Archbishop of 
Dublin does not seem to have said this at the meetings, but a 
year before he had fully agreed with it. Disraeli’s proposal, 
he then said, will evidently be “a starved and cut-down esta- 
blishment, which will leave all the causes of irritation existing 
still, which will entail on us all the weaknesses of an Esta- 
hlishment, while giving us none of the compensating advan- 
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tages, and which being a compromise resting on no intelli ibl 
principle, will inevitably cease to exist, after a few cane : 
weakness, poverty, and discredit.” Clearly, the Irish Bushes 
had evidently no great disposition to fight, and but for the lait : 
they would probably not have opposed the second aed 
of the Bill. Their reason for making a show of resiat 
ance was their fear that if they failed the laity in Patlia. 
ment, the laity would not help them when it came to recon. 
struction. ‘If any Irish Bishop wavered,” said the Bishop of 
Limerick, “ he would have no opportunities of future usefyl. 
ness. The Irish Bishops of that day had improved since Bisho 
Wilberforce’s visit to Ireland in 1861. In that year the Bisho 
records a really startling conversation with Dr. Todd, in which 
the whole Irish Bench is passed in review. The then Bisho 
of Derry “sells all his livings.” Ossory, “the most ike 
lent man I ever knew, used to make me teach his pupils 
when in college.” It is not wonderful to learn in the 
next sentence that this prelate was very strong in the 
doctrine of justification by faith only. Cork, “a man 
of ability; strong leaning to Arian or semi-Arian.” [ft 
was of this Bishop that Whately said :— The Bishop of 
Cork is an excellent writer.—an admirable writer. I haye 
read sentences of his which I could not tell I had not written 
myself.” Of a later and very different Bishop of Cork, Bishop 
Wilberforce tells a good story :— The Congress began with 
service in St. Patrick’s; admirable sermon from Dean of Cork 
of which Bishop of Cork said, ‘It was an admirably arranged 
and delivered sermon, clever, eloquent, argumentative, illus- 
trative, and not in it Gospel enough to save a tomtit!’” 
Limerick, “ clever, quite unread—no taste for Episcopate ; was 
scarcely persuaded to be made a Bishop. His living—the 
best in Ireland—was wanted, and so he was quite pressed 
into accepting.” Cashel, “ very fond of money, and simply a 
low party man.” 

The Church of England owes to Lord Beaconsfield a very 
real loss. But for him, Bishop Wilberforce would have gone 
to London in 1868, and in that great diocese he would have 
found an admirable field for his peculiar gifts. That he would 
have made as eminent an Archbishop of Canterbury as Bishop Tait, 
we are inclined to doubt. He might have been too ubiquitous, 
too much the Primate “ of All England.” But in London he 
would have been exactly in the right place. No man could 
grapple with work as he grappled with it, and the continuous 
contact with mankind which would have awaited him there would 
have brought out the best aspects of his character, his readi- 
ness, his unwearied energy, his power of sympathising with all 
who would allow themselves to be sympathised with. It is to 
be noted, as a striking exception to the knowledge of men with 
which Lord Beaconsfield is credited, that he made no attempt 
to gain—seemingly, never even wished to gain—Bishop 
Wilberforce. 





MR. PARNELL AT CORK. 


M* PARNELL’S speech on Sunday at Cork is melancholy 
reading, but the exaggerations current about it are 
very gross. It is not an incendiary speech at all, nor even a 
speech threatening a renewed agitation of the semi-rebellious 
kind ; and but for the just irritation of the British public at the 
Irish claim to a monopoly of public time, and the just sus- 
picion entertained here of every cause promoted by Irish 
Ultras, it would have been considered an argumentative though 
regrettable deliverance. What does Mr. Parnell say? That 
he gives up the ‘ No-rent” policy, as one which Irish farmers 
will not accept; that he rejects Mr. Davitt’s proposal to seize 
lands for the benefit of the Western poor; that he hopes by- 
and-by to change fixity of tenancy into actual proprietorship 
through State-aided purchase, but that intermediately the 
Land Act should be improved as regards two details, 
One is the Healy clause. As this clause passed the House 
of Commons, it gave the tenant’s improvements to the tenant 
absolutely, debarring the Courts from considering them in 
settling rent. The Upper House, however, added as a rider 
that those improvements only should be considered the tenant’s 
“ for which, in the opinion of the Court, the tenant had not 
The Courts, necessarily very conservative, have 
so interpreted this addition that the improvements can very 
often be taken into account for the benefit of the landlord in 
fixing rent; and as the Land Commissioners are bound by 
these interpretations, the general rate of reduction of rent 
has declined from 254 to 174 per cent. Mr. Parnell may 
be entirely wrong in that allegation, and unwise in 
proposing an explanatory clause; but to say that either 
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statement or proposal is revolutionary, is foolish. They 
are not only constitutional, but strictly accordant with pre- 
cedents set every Session. Then, Mr. Parnell says the Land 
Act works so slowly, that the landlords gain an unfair 
advantage. The decisions cannot be given faster than 20,000 
a year, and as there are 500,000 tenants, if all cases were 
heard, the judgments would take twenty-five years to deliver. 
It was expected, of course, that each judgment would lead to 
many settlements out-of-doors; but, says Mr. Parnell, this 
salutary process is stopped by the premium on delay offered 
to the landlord. He can rack-rent till decision is given, 
and is, therefore, tempted to rack-rent as long as he can, and 
only yield at the last moment. As the Act was intended to secure 
relief at once, the decision should operate from the date of 
the tenant’s application, thus making it the landlord’s interest 
to come to terms without waiting for the Commissioners’ 
decree. Mr. Parnell may be exaggerating this evil, indeed, 
is certainly doing so; but his grievance is a real one, and his 
remedy an improvement in exact accordance with the inten- 
tion of the Act. Even in his final proposal, though he shows 
himself a bad political economist, he does not advocate direct 
confiscation, as alleged. He dislikes, like every other 
Irish man of his party, the notion of fostering any re- 
duction in the population of Ireland, and suggests that 
100,000 families might be taken from the “ congested” 
districts of the West, where famine is again threatening, 
and placed upon the rich but unpeopled grazing lands of 
Meath and other grass counties. He does not propose 
to confiscate these lands, but to compel the landlords to break 
them up into small holdings—the State compensating, if 
necessary, existing tenants—who, he alleges, have no right, 
that is, no moral right, to keep out the people. We question 
strongly the wisdom of any such scheme, holding that Pro- 
vidence has made Ireland a grazing and not an arable land; 
but there is no theft proposed, the principle of the law being 
identical with that of the “free-selecting” laws of which 
dozens have been passed in Australia. If it were proved that 
the Scotch practice of turning sheep-feeding districts into grouse 
and deer-feeding districts really injured the people of Scot- 
land, the Scotch would apply for a precisely similar law; and 
though they might be refused, no one would talk in their case 
of spoliation or theft. The proposal may be most unwise or 
extravagant, but it is not a breach of any moral law. Mr. 
Parnell has very often said things indefensible on any moral 
ground, and his excuses for the No-rent manifesto, which was 
an incitement to theft, are childish; but there is nothing 
gained by exaggerating his demands, when they are intended 
to be in gtrict accord with constitutional form. 

Why, then, do we consider his speech “ melancholy reading 
For two reasons, the first being its preposterous provincialism. 
Nobody is better aware than Mr. Parnell that the affairs of 
Ireland, a seventh of the kingdom, have for three years 
monopolised the attention of Parliament; that all reforms 
in England and Scotland have been neglected, that the 
most urgent business has been stopped, and that English 
and Scotch politicians are growing furious with the delay. 
Nevertheless, he proposes that the monopoly shall continue. 
He knows perfectly well that if the Land Act is disturbed, we 
shall hear of nothing else for another Session ; and still, to keep 
up his local influence, he threatens not only to disturb it, 
but to disturb it at once, without allowing England and 
Scotland the smallest interval in which to get through their 
work, -The interests of the kingdom are nothing to him and his 
followers, in comparison with the interests of a comparatively 
small section of it. He will allege that he has nothing to do 
with Britain, Ireland being to him all in all; but in 
accepting a seat in the United Parliament, and asking it to 
advance English money for his plans, he acknowledges that he 
has. In this very speech he asks three times over for Treasury 
assistance on a great scale, and it is not any Treasury in Dublin 
that he proposes to deplete. And, secondly, cautious though 
he is in words, it is difficult for Englishmen to doubt that, 
although his demands are constitutional, he proposes to 
enforce them by unconstitutional means. He is not re- 
sponsible for the cry of a mob that if the amend- 
ments were not granted “ they would fight,” more espe- 
cially as he knew that the threat is, of all Irish threats, the 
one least likely to be acted on; but he will be responsible, if 
he attempts to secure attention to his demands by a renewal 
of obstruction. And that Mr. Parnell is threatening this will be 
the conviction of all English and Scotch Members who read his 
speech, and who, conscious that they have postponed not only 
their constituents, but themselves, for the benefit of Ireland, re- 
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gard a renewed threat of that kind as an outrage, or proof that 
it is impossible to satisfy men who are so hopelessly indifferent 
and selfish when any one suffers but themselves. It is the 
temper existing between the nationalities that all wise men 
desire to see improved, and it is this temper which Mr. Parnell 
perpetually exasperates. 

We do not wish to be understood as advising a blank refusal 
to consider any of Mr. Parnell’s proposals even next Session. 
That is a counsel of temper, very natural temper, and not of 
statesmanship. The Irish Members are entitled to their fair 
share of discussion, remonstrance, and, where it is practicable, 
reform. If they will bring forward two short Bills remedying 
their alleged grievances, those Bills should have as fair treat- 
ment, and if acceptable, as much Government support as if they 
were Scotch or English Bills introduced a little out of season. 
But the Government, after neglecting England and Scotland so 
long, cannot take Mr. Parnell’s proposals up as Government Bills 
for the present, and must, if the proposals are forced on them by 
obstruction, or to the postponement of other work, use the powers 
conferred on them by the new Rules without scruple or undue 
delay. If they do not, if they allow the Session to be once 
more wasted, and Parliament to show itself once more incom- 
petent, the consequences, both to themselves and to the 
authority of the House of Commons, will be very serious. The 
whole history of the Autumn Session showed that the con- 
stituencies were ready to support any measures, however 
strong, which would liberate Parliament from its fetters, and 
the root of their feeling was the desire to see legislation advance 
again. If Mr. Parnell once more throws himself, as he has so 
often done, across the general will, he will find that men are 
in a new temper, and that to bear with Ireland when the 
Government admits its claims, and to bear with her when 
Government does not admit them, are two widely different 
things. We will hope for better results, but we cannot forget 
that all the Parnellites, their chief included, hold their power 
by a very insecure tenure ; that they are trying with all their 
might to raise subscriptions, and that all experience proves 
that subscriptions flow in in exact proportion to the violence 
and wrongheadedness of “Irish” Members. Mr. Parnell has 
some of the instincts of a statesman, and with the County 
Government Bill on the block, may guide his party to a better 
course ; but experience has taught us, where Irish Parliamentary 
action is concerned, not to be very sanguine. The object is 
not to produce out-turn, so much as a clang from the machine 
which Ireland can hear. 





GRADUATES AND MONEY-GETTING. 


LARGE proportion of the Entrance Examinations for 
» the English Universities are fixed for next month, and in 
thousands of middle-class households the controversy whether 
University education helps young men on in life must again he 
raging. That controversy is as old as modern society, and of 
late it has taken a sharper, though more restricted form. Men 
do not now argue whether culture is good, but argue harder than 
ever whether. it pays. On the general value of wide education, 
opinion is, we think, much more nearly unanimous than it was 
forty years.ago. The Universities themselves have improved 
more than any corporations in the country, while men have 
grown wider and more tolerant, have ceased to expect miracles 
from education, and have learned, to a degree which to our 
grandfathers would have seemed unintelligible, to distrust the 
strengthening effect of ignorance. ‘Time was, and not so long ago. 
when even the cultivated doubted whether “ scholars ” were ever 
quite fitted for the practical work of life, just as time was, 
and not so long ago, when Generals and Admirals held that 
educated soldiers and sailors were sure to run away. We have 
ourselves in a long-past time heard an Admiral express that 
idea in the plainest English, and he took the inevitable ques- 
tion,—“ Whether, then, officers always ran away ?” in decidedly 
ill part. All that has passed away, as has the idea that the 
Universities are “ nests ” of this or the other baleful opinion, 
and its corollary, that they are so much more for full of “ temp- 
tation” than any other place in which grown lads are 
congregated together. Those who think culture important 
have, we think, come to the conclusion that to those to whom it 
can be given—who are only a proportion of our youth, gilded 
or otherwise—the Universities give it most easily, and in fullest 
measure. They do not give very much, but as we said, men are 
recognising limitations more clearly than of old, and are satisfied 
that they give more than any other easily attainable instrumet- 
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talities. For those who are content with culture, then—that is, 
all the rich, eccentrics excepted, and a great many more—the 
question is settled, and they send their sons to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as they send them to their tailors, as part of their un- 
avoidable destiny, often making for the purpose almost incon- 
ceivable sacrifices. Among the Clergy, more especially, and 
among many of the poorer professionals, the effort made to secure 
“ College” for the sons is often severe, the family submitting 
to privations for years, or incurring humiliating obligations, or 
sacrificing the whole of the little capital which forms the 
mother’s only insurance against want. When challenged on 
the subject, they plead their duty to their children with the 
strongest conviction; and if for any cause they fail in it, they 
feel something which is much more nearly remorse than regret. 

Those who place culture before all things are, however, by no 
means a majority. A much larger number of those who con- 
template “College” as one alternative for their boys regard 
efficiency in life as quite as valuable as culture, and are 
inclined to doubt whether all the advantages of University 
training are not counterbalanced by the necessary loss of ex- 
perience gained at a time when the mind can be made to take a 
definite “ply.” The Bar and the Church absorb very few lads 
now, compared with the total number of the educated, 
and, except when they have decided on the woolsack or the 
mitre, fathers of families are still divided, and, indeed, in an 
immense number of cases dubious, as to their best course. They 
like the Universities, but they recognise success in life, or it 
may be the actual getting of bread, as far preferable to any 
amount of mental cultivation, or, indeed, as absolutely indis- 
pensable. They seek advice, and they do not get it. In 
all the immense and ramified branches of occupation known 
as commerce, trade, banking, engineering, agriculture, India, 
the Colonies, and “literature” in its money-getting sense, 
the experts are seriously at variance. We should say, though 
of course we may be attaching too much importance to the 
experience of a few men, that at least one-third of such experts 
consider a University education a clear and decided drawback, 
—a source of unfitness, instead of fitness—and that this third 
contains a good many persons themselves men of unusual 
and varied culture. They say that the Universities produce 
dislike for hard life, and in this dislike is an ultimate and an 
incurable cause of ill-success. Another third, though less 
hostile, consider the University career “ no good,” except to give 
manners ; and hold that the money and time, though not exactly 
wasted, are expended to secure a problematical gain, in the way 
not so much of success or of happiness, as of grade. These men are 
seldom thoroughly cultivated, but greatly exaggerate the effect of 
University culture upon grade, perhaps of all errors about the 
system the one most generally prevalent. Of the remaining 
third, a large proportion maintain strongly and definitely that 
the higher education always “ pays ;” that no matter what a 
man’s occupation may be, he will always, if willing, pursue it 
more successfully as a man with a degree. He may not be 
willing, but if he is willing, he will always, as they say, be more 
efficient, better able to give and take, more persistent, more 
sensible of duty to the work itself, and above all, better able to 
manage men, that first secret of fortune in almost all depart- 
ments of life. The graduates, they declare, even if they keep 
shops, or supervise building yards, or manage ranches in 
Colorado, always try for the biggest things, and see far better 
than merely experienced men, to whatitheir work may lead, and 
what is the most reasonably probable road to success. More- 
over, argue these men, descending into slang, the graduates 
afloat in the hard work of life “do not go muckers” in any- 
thing like the same proportion, do not, when they fail, go under 
so hopelessly, or take to drink or disreputable courses so often. 
They are supposed to do so, because when they do they are 
marked men, and their friends tell stories of them, and lament 
overthem ; whereas their rivals sink under the waters silently ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they are ruined past hope in much 
smaller proportion. Granting other things equal, the chances 
of great success, these experts maintain, are greater for the 
graduates, while the chances of great failure are less; and those 
two facts—which we may remark, en passant, we believe to be 
real, especially as regards the second—ought of themselves to 
outweigh the heavy claims put in for experience in practical life. 

We have no intention of deciding dogmatically which of the 
three sets of arguers are right, though our sympathies go with 
the last, and a good deal of our respect with the first; but we 
want to point out a fact or two. One is, that the people who, 
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of all others, seek efficiency most, and that often at the direct 

cost of culture, the Scotch, have long since made up their minds 

upon the subject. They do not want to be soft-mannered men, 

or refined men, or reflective men, but to be efficient men; yet they 

hold University training a help, and not a drawback, and, except 

when defeated by want of means or other special circumstances 

never fail to get it for their sons. All Scotchmen are not 

graduates, but in theory the Scotchman—who, be it remem. 

bered, is not led away on the subject either by flunkeyism, 

or sentiment, or any strong wish that his sons should 

have an easy time—holds decidedly that they ought to be, 

that it would be well if they could be; and that if they 
were, the work would be better, and not worse done. And 
he quotes, with some energy, the fact that the richest Scotch. 
man who ever lived, began life in New York as a shop assistant 
with a University degree. The most efficient of Continental 
mankind, the Prussian, agrees with the Scotchman; and so in 
theory does the hardest of earthly workers, the Chinese, though 
his notion of what education is partly puts him out of court, 
So in our own day and country do all manner of governing 
men, who say deliberately, and greatly to their own disad- 
vantage, that you get out of the thoroughly educated more 
efficient tools for all manner of work, including some very 
rough work—such as military engineering—than you can 
out of the merely experienced. That is a large body of 
evidence, and it is supported by almost all @ priori reason- 
ing. Why should a certain width of mind, which is what 
the Universities really give, be injurious to efficiency P Gradu- 
ates are as healthy as the most ignorant, and rather more 
given to activity. They are just as brave and just as industri- 
ous, and ought to be much better protected—though we admit 
this to be doubtful as matter of fact—against that weariness 
with the monotony of toiling life which is one of the most 
frequent causes of failure. The loss of time is not, in reality, 
very great, being taken out of a comparatively idle period; and 
as to the acquisition of enervating tastes, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if they are acquired. The squire who is so rough that he is 
hardly distinguishable from a farmer has usually “ been to col- 
lege,” while the graduate who settles in Australia or the Far 
West often does exceedingly well, even in making money. The 
argument is in favour of the Universities, but there is one 
heavy morsel of evidence on the other side. No profession is 
quite so “ efficient,” so absolutely and invariably competent to 
do its special work, as the one which neither counts nor can 
count graduates in its ranks. No work is quite so well done 
for the purposes of the doers as work on board ship, and in 
the Navy the idea of the first of our three arguers is absolutely 
dominant. ‘Enter young, learn at sea, postpone culture to 
practical service,’ that is the practical rule of a profession 
which, say its members, no one ever likes unless he is caught 
young. No one has ever proposed, even in Prussia, that 
Middies shall be graduates, and the existence of so distinct an 
exception ought to give us some kind of light. We think it 
does, and it is this. The University, so far as it is good in 
itself, and omitting the question whetber it might not be much 
better, is good for all conditions of men whose work can be 
learned well when the mind has lost its first pliability. 
That, a certain stiffness of mind, an inability to accom- 
modate itself to new work of any kind, is the result, and 
the single result of University training which acts as a 
drawback to success in practical life. The boy’s mind, 
like his body, gets set, and to force a new “ply” on it re- 
quires an effort which very few parents, unless strongly aided 
by circumstances, will ever make. If you want your lad to do 
a particular thing, and he does not want it himself, send him to 
it early, and trust to the effect of experience in producing the 
attraction of habit, the real gain and the only gain from the 
early plunge into practical work. If, on the other hand, he 
likes it himself, the University will do him no harm whatever, 
and will widen his mind for his work, besides giving him the 
off-chance that he may like the most gainful profession of our 
age, which is, most decidedly, Teaching. 





IMPERSONAL DEITY. 
R. ST. GEORGE STOCK, in a letter which we publish 
to-day, denying that the term “ Atheist” can properly 
apply to one who simply rejects personal Theism, suggests the 
only ground on which, in our opinion, that term might justly be 
regarded as inappropriate,—though we need not say we should 
always be willing to substitute “ non-theistic” for “atheistic,” if 
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such aterm is preferred by those who disclaim Theism,—when he 
throws out the view that there may be in the first Cause something 
as much higher than personality, as personality is higher than the 
form of existence under which mere “ things,” like sand and stone, 
are conceived by us. “ Why,” he says, “should there not be 
forms of being which transcend personality more even than the 
existence of a conscious agent transcends in dignity that of 
gand or stone? The feeling which prompts many thinkers to 
deny personality to Deity is the very opposite to that which 
inspires the strain,—‘ Glory to man in the highest, for man is 
the master of things.’ Personality, with all its human limita- 
tions, fades away before that awful Power whose actions are 
not to be criticised by our canons of morality, whose ways are 
not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts.” 


If we have been unjust to Mr. Stock, we can only explain that 
what we have just quoted from his letter was not quite the 
obvious drift of a writer who spoke as follows :— 


“To begin with, we have no reason to suppose that there was a 
First Cause at all. Secondly, if there was a First Cause, we have no 
reason to suppose that it was mind, rather than matter. It is quite 
as conceivable that matter existed first, and developed into mind, as 
that mind existed first, and created matter. The one isas conceivable 
as the other, for the simple reason that neither the one nor the other 
is conceivable at all. The limits of our power of conception are 
determined by experience ; and of an absolute beginning we have no 
experience.” 


This, and many other passages of the same kind, must 
have misled us, if we now understand Mr. Stock aright, 
in claiming for an impersonal God attributes transcending 
those of every personal form of existence. But we are 
very glad to be corrected, and to substitute this concep- 
tion of something very much higher than personality, for the 
mere blank which we had understood Mr. Stock to leave in the 
place of a personal Creator. Still, we should like to have a 
clear view of the direction in which we ought to look for 
this transcending of personality by way of the elimination 
of human limitations. Is it a human limitation to will, to 
think, to know, to foresee, to remember, to judge, to approve, to 
condemn, to save? If it is—and we hardly understand Mr. 
Stock’s chapter on Theism, unless these be regarded as acts of 
mind impossible to Deity, and belonging only to the limited 
nature of man—then in what direction are we to look 
for the nature which transcends human personality in these 
respects, instead of falling below it? In what direction 
do we look for the highest kind of thought amongst men? If 
we say that Plato’s, or Shakespeare’s, or Newton’s thought tran- 
scends the thought of ordinary men, how are we to think of the 
thought which transcends Plato’s, or Shakespeare’s, or Newton’s, 
except in the direction of higher imaginative or higher reasoning 
power than any one of them possessed? If we are to assume in 
the Infinite Being that which transcends the highest human 
thought, not that which falls below it, must we not attri- 
bute to that Being a far larger grasp of vision than ever 
Plato or Shakespeare possessed, and a far keener and more 
instantaneous insight into the laws of number and magnitude 
than ever Newton possessed? It cannot be called transcending 
Plato, Shakespeare, and Newton, to lose all command over the 
life of imagination and the life of reason. It cannot be a move- 
ment in the direction of removing limitations, to suppose the 
Infinite Being conceiving the Universe more dimly than they con- 
ceived it, or not conceiving it at all. And so, again, of the 
power of will; is it a removal of human limitations to deny 
to the Infinite Being the capacity to will, or rather is it 
the true removal of a limitation, to attribute it to him 
in a degree infinitely surpassing that of the greatest and 
most magnetic of our historic characters? Is volition a sign 
of weakness, that we shall deny it to a transcendental being, or 
is it a force which vivifies and dominates every society in which 
it appears? Again, of foresight, memory, judgment, holiness, 
approbation, disapprobation, love-—can we say that in any of 
the highest figures of our race we see a tendency of these 
powers to fade away in something higher, or rather to grow 
visibly in might and meaning till they pass beyond our vision 
not by fading away, but by expansion? Can Mr. Stock 
conceive anything, for instance, as really transcending the 
love which, entering by sympathy into the blindness and 
narrowness of the crucifiers, exclaimed on the Cross, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!” and yet which, 
though it “transcends” that passion of disinterested pity and for- 
giveness, should not be of the nature of love at all, but an attribute 
rather of a being incapable of emotion? If he can, he uses the 











word “transcending ” in a sense peculiar to himself,—a sense 
in which, for instance, for anything we see, to use his own illustra- 
tion, we might assert that the being of sand or stone is one trane 
scending that of a conscious agent. If he cannot, then is it con- 
ceivable that a being whose love transcends that of the most 
perfect humanity should have no self-conscious existence, no 
interior life and no exterior purpose, no power to give and to take, 
at all? So far as we understand the Pantheistic school of 
thinkers, from Spinoza downwards, they really mean, by “ tran- 
scending” human limitations, not the deepening and intensifying 
of every human power and feeling to the highest conceivable, 
or rather to an inconceivable, point ; but rather the denial of all 
those distinctions which are essential to the highest forms of life, 
so as to result, in point of fact, in the denial of that highest life. 
Is a God who can neither think, nor know, nor love, greater, 
because he is impersonal, than one who thinks all the thoughts 
which man thinks and an infinite number which man is in- 
capable of thinking, and who contains in himself not only all the 
highest love of human nature, but an infinite store of love of 
which human nature knows nothing? If so, impersonality is 
greater than personality, not by virtue of what it has, but by 
virtue of what it wants,—and ‘transcending’ humanity means 
not going beyond humanity, but falling indefinitely short of it. 
In any conception of the Divine Being which really “ tran- 
scended ” conscious personality as we know it in man, we should 
be quite willing to concur. But then, what we mean by 
‘transcending’ is, at the very lowest, ‘ containing and adding to 
that which is in man,’ or, more truly still, reaching by some higher 
and to us incomprehensible avenue, all, and infinitely more than 
all, that we value in the attributes of man, in some infinitely 
intenser form. The defect of the Pantheists,—with whom, as 
it seems to us, Mr. St. George Stock’s present letter classes 
him, much more closely than with the Positivists to 
whom he professes to belong and with whom his essay 
on Theism, taken alone, would appear to connect him,— 
seems to us to be this: that they get at the denial of 
human limitations not by magnifying indefinitely, so far as 
imagination permits, the intensity and the continuity of the 
actual life of man, but by sinking man altogether in the infinite 
blank and void of a pallid and colourless immensity. Dr, 
Martineau has well described this blank immensity in his re- 
markable “ Study of Spinoza,” recently reviewed in these 
columns :—“ To the essence of a being as universal, nothing can 
belong which first appears in particulars. So that when, in the 
natural expansion of thought, we reach the ultimate Uncon- 
ditioned, it would seem that all qualities are left behind, and 
we are delivered over to a Quantitive Infinitude, the mere blank 
form of all Possibility. The question we have to consider is 
whether we are to carry the word ‘God’ all through this pro- 
cess, and still retain it at the very end? If so, we must ask 
nothing from it which this final stage does not supply.” In 
other words, the God of Spinoza is the “ pure being ” of Hegel, 
—which, as Hegel himself informed us, is “ pure nothing” too. 
So far as we understand Pantheism, it transcends humanity by 
erasing from the Infinite Being all the characteristics, not only 
of humanity, of everything within the reach of human under- 
standing, and then claims for this characterless Infinitude the 
reverence which we can only give to the positive qualities of 
holiness, power, and love. ‘To us, on the other hand, it would 
appear that that which infinitely transcends the conscious 
agency of personal life and love, can only do so by an infinite 
excess of consciousness over our own consciousness, of life over 
our own life, and of love over our own love. 





MISS LEIGH’S WORK IN PARIS. 

wr travelling in France last year, it so happened that 

y on board one of the little river steamers which took us 
down the Seine from Rouen to St. Malo, the present writer met a 
Belgian lady and her husband, residents in Paris, who told us more 
of life in the great city than we should have gathered for ourselves 
in afortnight there. For the gentleman, at least, was a devoted 
lover of Parisian “ life;” and yet, as a foreigner, he could speak 
of it more freely, and with less bias, than a Frenchman might 
have cared to do. We should fancy he was a favourable speci- 
men of the typical Parisian. He confessed himself to be weary 
of his enforced absence from Paris; watering-places might be 
well, white-flannel suits were comfortable, Madame and he 
could manage to make the time pass; but he longed for 
the hour when fashion would permit him to return to his 
home, or his appartement, and his congenial associates. 
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“In Paris,” he informed us, “one believes in nothing.” He, 
for his part, was inclined to believe in the transmigration of 
souls. Where he had picked up this creed he probably did not 
know, but he seemed astonished to find that it had been formu- 
lated some thousands of years ago, and that it is still held by 
Buddhists. Perhaps, as Beatrice said of Benedict, “ He wears 
his faith but as the fashion of his hat ; it ever changes with the 
rext block.” Perhaps he had some sense of quiet superiority 
in having a faith at all, whereas his companions in society 
‘‘ believed in nothing.” He had a kind, easy-going nature, was 
interested in hearing something of faiths a little more defined 
than his own, disliked priests a little and confession more, but 
was quite open to being convinced that, perhaps, he had not 
seen religion in its most favourable aspects, and that something 
of power still lives in the despised Christian creeds which Paris 
has cast aside. It was curious, indeed, to see this man uncover the 
roots of the tree of unbelief, and then, all unconsciously, unveil 
the bitter fruits. ‘ Except on the Boulevards, we do not go out 
at night in Paris; assassinations are so common.” ‘The peo- 
ple are now so insolent ; if you ask the way, they will stare you 
in the face, and give no answer.” “ Every one feels in Paris 
that an outbreak is only a matter of time; many have already 
removed their valuables to other countries.” “Society is 
governed by the demi-monde, who also set all fashion in dress.”’ 
* As to trusting a servant,” was Madame’s addition, “I trust no 
one.” ‘In Paris, one believes in nothing!” Not in man, 
because not in God. 

Allow a good deal for exaggeration, say that the faithful 
still throng the Madeleine, and that there are still thou- 
sands of the pure and the good in the French capital. 
God forbid it should be otherwise. But can we doubt that, 
in the narrative of the beautiful city given by its fast 
friends and admirers, there is a great proportion of truth? 
And it is into this city, with its open unbelief and indecency, 
and its hidden abysses of shame, that hundreds of our young 
countrywomen yearly pour themselves. Governesses, shop- 
women, servants, deserted wives, destitute children, find them- 
selves alone and unfriended in this dangerous wilderness. 
Find, did we say? We should say “ found,” for Miss Leigh is 
now known as the Englishwomen’s good angel in Paris, and 
Miss Leigh’s Homes are standing with ever open doors. 


In 1872, the Home in the Avenue Wagram was opened. In 
1374, the wants and the need had so increased, that it was found 
necessary to purchase the entire building. We cannot help 
smiling a little at the record of the drawing-room meeting at 
which “resolutions were passed deciding upon the purchase of 
the house, the third resolution stipulating ‘ that Miss Leigh shall 
alone be responsible for raising the amount required, £10,000 !’ 
A committee’s faith decided to buy, Miss Leigh’s faith was re- 
quired to pay. Happily, her faith was equal to the call upon it. 
“Within some eight months and a fortnight, six weeks before 
the last instalment was due, the whole amount was paid down 
for the purchase.” So says the little chronicle, Lchoes from 
Paris, which has fallen into our hands. 

Over 2,000 individuals (represented by 2,695 admissions) 
have, since its establishment, availed themselves of this 
Home. The Orphanage (at 35 Boulevard Bineau) was 
the generous gift of Monsieur Galignani. We conclude 
he is the Editor of the paper, so well known to English 
travellers on the Continent, which goes by his name. If 
so, his gift is a noble return to the nation which—for its 
own convenience, it is true—has helped to put the necessary 
means at his disposal. This bread cast on the waters to our 
little exiled orphans will surely be found after many days. Is 
it not found now, in the help given to the forty-two inmates 
reported to have been in this department alone, in October last ? 

Besides the Orphanage and Home, there is included in Miss 
Leigh’s great work a Church and Parsonage, a Mission Hall, a 
Young Women’s Christian Association,a Young Men’s Institute, 
a Free Registry, a Kindergarten and Infant School, and a 
Sanatorium. In connection with these there are Bible readings, 
lectures, mission services, prayer meetings, a clothing club, 
and mothers’ meetings. We who see what a mothers’ 
meeting is to hard-worked women, even in our. own towns, who 
have known them to declare that it is the one day in the week 
to which they look forward, can realise a little what this meet- 
ing in the heart of the great foreign city must be to a poor 
English wife, who finds herself, as she thinks a stranger and 
friendless, unable to speak to those around her, or to understand 
their ways. 








No English woman, and few English men, who have time at 
their disposal, should pass through Paris without going to see 
for themselves this great Mission. It is a cheering thing that 
in the city where “ no one believes in anything,” Miss Leigh and 
her noble workers pass unharmed while they go on their errands 
of faith and mercy* among the 22,000 poor English scattered 
there. Of the Paris in which there are the hands to offer and the 
hearts to receive the spoken and unspoken messages of peace 
which Miss Leigh carries, we cannot, even in the light of 
recent troublous news from France, despair. Louise Michel 
and infidelity may be strong, but the communism which Christ 
taught is stronger. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—@——— 
LIBERALISM ,AND CULTURE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—While fully admitting the tendency of imperfect culture 
to produce in many minds contemptuous aversion, rather than 
sympathy, for the uncultivated multitude, I would venture to 
suggest, with reference to your last week’s article, that the 
possession of a vote for either Oxford, Cambridge, or the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, is a very rude and illusory test of culture of 
any sort. Such a vote is, perhaps, better evidence of social 
status than of culture, especially as a large proportion of the 
poorer Graduates, being unable to bear the considerable expense 
of keeping their names on the books, are disqualified from 
voting. 

The sons of most families of a certain-degree of wealth and 
position, unless they enter the Army or Navy, go to the Uni- 
versities, almost as a matter of course.- Here the majority of 
them (often not without the aid of skilful and persistent cram- 
ming) eke out such Latin, Greek, or mathematics as they 
bring up from a public school, until it suffices to obtain for 
them a pass degree. A degree once obtained, such men thence- 
forward, as Lord Beaconsfield said of the class they belong to, 
“never open a book.” Masters of Arts of this order of mind 
are to be found in shoals amongst fox-hunters, on the Turf, and 
wherever else well-to-do idlers seek amusement. They are 
quite numerous enough to carry a University election, and 
nobody can complain of their exercising the power which the 
law gives them. But it may well be questioned whether an 
election thus carried shall be accepted as in any true sense the 
verdict of “culture.” 

I would suggest that there are abundant reasons, quite apart 
from any influence of culture, why the great mass of the bene 
nati, bene vestiti, mediocriter docti should be hostile to the 
Liberal Party. For the last fifty years, Liberal legislation has 
been steadily taking away power and profit from the influential 
few, for the benefit of the many. The reform of Parliament, the 
abolition of West-Indian slavery, the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the establishment of a central control over local charities, the 
sweeping away of bishoprics, deaneries, and benefices by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the throwing open to 
public competition of nearly all appointments in the public 
service, civil and military, the Irish Land Act, all these 
measures, and many more—just and beneficial and inevitable, 
as we Liberals may consider them—were naturally regarded by 
the aristocratic and wealthy classes as trenching deeply on 
their special interests or privileges. Not less do they so regard 
many Liberal measures still to come. Control over the county 
rates cannot be given to the ratepayers without being taken 
away from the county magistrates. The resources of the City 
Corporation and Companies cannot be thrown open to the whole 
metropolis, without detriment to the oligarchy which now 
engrosses them. The law of landlord and tenant cannot be 
made more just towards the tenant without being made less 
favourable to the landlord. Political power cannot be given to 
householders in the counties, without lessening the influence of 
classes of voters whom the landowners consider (though perhaps 
erroneously) that they may ke better able to control. Apart 
from any result of culture, then, it seems vain to expect the 
rank and file of the aristocratic classes, whether they look back- 
wards or look forwards, to be otherwise than hostile to the 
Liberal cause. And whithersoever the aristocratic classes lead, 
thither will the great mass of the middle-class genteel, and, 





* Miss Leigh has a “ permit ’’ from the Police to visit all the prisons and houses 
of ill-fame. She and her band of ladies are voluntary workers, paying their own 
travelling and other expenses, so that all money subscribed goes direct to the 
object for whichit is given, F.A, Bevan, Esq., 54 Lombard Street, is the treasurer. 
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perhaps, still more of the shabby-genteel, according to all the 
Jaws and usages of English society, inevitably follow. 

Far from being surprised at this necessary result, I think that 
English Liberals have every reason to be satisfied that so im- 
portant a minority of the aristocracy of the last and present 
generation have shown themselves superior to mere class 
selfishness, and have had the courage and the sagacity to 
perceive that the political changes effected, and about to be 
effected, in pursuance of a Liberal policy, are both expedient 
and unavoidable. Through their co-operation, objects have 
een attained by constitutional means which otherwise might 
not have been accomplished without something like a revolution. 
—I am, Sir, &e., IncULTUs. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In considering the reasons why, asa rule, the Universities 
elect Conservatives to represent them in Parliament, you do not 
mention a real stumbling-block in the way of a union of Liberal 
principles and culture. You say that “the bad effect 
of education is its inflating tendency,” and that knowledge which 
affords a man “the smallest excuse for giving oneself airs has a 
very injurious effect, indeed, on the conduct of life.” No doubt 
both of these statements are true; but, unfortunately, it 
is knowledge of an inflating kind that is so often found 
allied to advanced Liberal views. Knowledge of practical 
life and know'edge of political abuses are both kinds of 
knowledge which a man can pick up with comparatively 
little trouble, c'1 the one hand, or with a trouble which rewards 
itself, on the other. Knowledge which deals with the past 
history and e:perience of mankind, and which is general 
rather than tec) nical in its nature—is far less easily or rapidly 
acquired; and it is the rivalry between these two kinds of 
knowledge th t produces the real strife between culture 
and uncultu':. By its very meaning, culture is an end 
which canr t be easily and rapidly attained, and even 
when lar- , ossessed can show few results, except those 


re sent « 4 enlargement of outlook. It is not sur- 
pri’ herefore. wat, in its less developed forms especially 
wis, us of what may be called an imitation of culture’ 


which, unfortunately, too often consists of an eager pressing of ill. 
considered and short-lived panaceas for grievances which no one 
can deny to be blots in any theory of perfect civic life. 

The two types of mind are distinct; and, as a rule, it will, I 
think, be found that each type will tend to ally itself with a 
different party in politics. Those whose ability shows itself 
chiefly in practical matters will be led naturally to set a 
high value on practical results, and to sympathise with those 
who are on the same lines as themselves. The progress of the 
working people will, as a rule, be encouraged most by those 
who are inclined to test knowledge by practical ability. Conse- 
quently, those whose temperament leads them towards cul- 
ture of a more imaginative and philosophical kind will gener- 
ally be found to desire that things should move but slowly, and 
notin the direction which shall make the hurry of life more 
intense. As a rule, the electors in Universities are made up 
largely of those who, in spite of being often but poor disciples of 
their own cause, still are on the lines of culture which is literary 
rather than practical in its tendency. 

That Liberal principle and the highest sort of culture 
should find themselves allied is much to be desired for the good 
of both; and it may help towards attaining the end if advanced 
Liberals will realise that a culture which cannot set forth its 
results in statistics, and cannot see its way to unqualified 
approval of measures which are doubtless good on some sides, is 
yet a culture which the Liberal Party cannot afford to drive 
from its ranks.—I am, Sir, &c., BP. ki. 


{How does this view square with the fact that the majority of 
resident teachers at both Oxford and Cambridge appear to be 
‘Liberal ?—Ep. Spectator] 


(TO THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

R,—I refrained from answering Mr. Mayo’s letter of Decem- 
ber 4th, in reference to the politics of teachers in Primary 
Schools, in the hope that I might find some one more able than 
myself to deal with his remarks; but, rather than allow it to be 
taken for granted that a Liberal elementary teacher is such a 
rare bird to find as your correspondent would have us to believe, 
i — to ask you to allow me to give my experience in the 
matter. 


IT may say that I am a teacher of some thirteen years’ stand- 


. 
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ing, having during that time held the post of master in a 
large town school in the Black Country, also in one in a country 
village of about seven hundred inhabitants, and for the last 
nine years in a small town in which there are two Head 
Masters, both of whom are strong Liberals, and also good 
Churchmen, though very tolerant to all who differ from them 
on religious principles. I might say that I also belong to a 
district association of teachers—teachers only—numbering over 
one hundred, whose secretary is also a good Liberal and Church- 
man. And lastly, I have very lately discovered that her 
Majesty’s Inspector for the district in which I work—a clergy- 
man of the Church of England—is also a Liberal, and that but 
a few weeks since he proposed, at a public meeting, a resolution 
of confidence in the present Government. 

I will now try to account for such a wide divergence of 
experience between Mr. Mayo and myself. I do not hesitate 
to say that the same reason which compels tradesmen in 
country villages to be less free in asserting their political 
principles than are their urban brethren, exists in an intensi- 
fied degree with the primary teachers in similar circum- 
stances. Their chief manager, the clergyman of the parish, 
would not tolerate an expressed difference of political opinion 
with himself. There is hardly any doubt that the creation of 
School Boards for the conduct of school affairs, even in country 
places, has left the masters at more liberty to exercise political 
privileges than hitherto. What becomes of the large number of 
Masters trained in the Nonconformist Colleges? Are they all 
converted into Tories ? 

IT cannot conclude without asking those teachers who allow 
their political persuasion to be governed by the remembrance 
of the treatment they received at the hands of Mr. Robert 
Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, to forget the past, and to debit 
against that treatment the exceedingly considerate attention to 
their wishes and opinions that they receive from the present 
Vice-President of the Council, Mr. Mundella. We are too apt 
to set our own class benefits against the good of the nation at 
large.—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. F. Butter. 





IMPERSONAL DEITY. 
|To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpecraTor.”’] 

Sir,—It is a mistake to say that I have “ pointedly ” denied to 
“the cause of creation” an ‘intellectual and moral character.” 
On the contrary, as you more truly said before, I regard the origin 
of the Universe, as “ unknown, and probably unknowable.” But 
as touching the nature of the universe, one of the few things of 
which I do feel certain is that the world in which weglive is a 
mental or spiritual world, and that “ mind is more deeply rooted 
in the structure of the universe than the material organisation 
itself.” To treat me as a Materialist is, therefore, wholly beside 
the point. It is clear that you have been led away into com- 
bating a possible phase of thought, suggested by a phantom of 
your own imagination, the “ Atheistic Spiritualist,” with whom 
you have too hastily identified me. My mental attitude is that 
of Positivism; but it is a spiritual Positivism, with possibilities 
of existence undreamed of by Comte and his followers. 

You will now, I am sure, permit me to say a few words about 
the term “ Atheist,” which you have so freely used in connection 
with my name. It is true I have controverted Theism, and have 
emphasised the inconsistency with the facts of experience which 
is involved in ascribing the creation of things to the action of 
an absolutely powerful and perfectly benevolent Person. But 
it does not follow that Iam an Atheist. It is not necessary to 
enlarge on the ugly, moral implication of the word,—for a 
term which has been applied to Sakyamouni, and Socrates, 
and Spinoza may well be borne patiently by lesser people. 
But on merely logical grounds, the expression is a very 
misleading one, as used of those who deny personality tc 
God. These are not Atheists, unless there can be no God 
but a personal one. The meaning which “Atheist’”’ ought, 
in strict logic, to bear, must be determined by the mean- 
ing which is assigned to “Theist.”’ Now, I have, rightly or 
wrongly, used “Theism,” as defined above, not for belief in 
God generally, but for belief in a God of a certain kind. 
Against a theory which limits the power of God by conditions 
inherent in the nature of things, I have nothing to say, except 
that it is not pure Theism, but a form of Dualism. So soon as 
we thus fix the meaning of “ Theism,”’ the injustice of the word 
“ Atheist’ becomes more than ever apparent. Every one who 
is not able to believe in this strictly-defined theory of existence, 
which seems to me to involve an insurmountable difficulty, is an 
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*‘ A-Theist,” but he is not an “Atheist.” For “ Atheist”’ is 
never used by the multitude as a merely negative term, but 
always as a privative term, to signify the absence of a belief 
which ought to be possessed by the subject. It is used of the 
fool who hath said in his heart, “There is no God;” that is, of 
the man who denies that there is any moral order, any difference 
between right and wrong. It ought, therefore, never to be 
applied to any one who does not claim it for himself; and, even 
then, charity might suggest a less compromising title. You 
have, I know, intended no reproach by your use of the term; 
but it is unavoidable that many of your readers should accept it 
in a similar sense. 

But, turning from what is a mere question of words, let me 
ask whether to deny personality to the all-sustaining Power of 
the Universe is to degrade that Power? Because man is the 
highest being within our ken, must he therefore be “ the roof 
and crown of things?” And is no other and higher form of 
existence possible than that of the spirit of man? Why should 
there not be forms of being which transcend personality more 
even than the existence of a conscious agent transcends in 
dignity that of sand or stone? ‘The feeling which prompts 
many thinkers to deny personality to Deity is the very opposite 
to that which inspires the strain,— 

“Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things.” 


Personality, with all its human limitations, fades away before 
that awful Power whose actions are not to be criticised by our 
canons of morality, whose ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. There is danger of misconstruction, 
certainly, in the unguarded expression of such a doctrine. But 
when did the search for isuth not involve the risk of miscon- 
struction? To most people, whatever is not a person is a thing, 
in the lowest sense of that word; to represent God as Law, is in 
their view to represent him as a machine. 

A word now on this subject of Law. Whoso speaks of God 
as law is confining his language within the bounds justified 
by experience. We may all recognise laws pervading the moral 
and material universe. So far as experience can give us a God, 
this is the God it gives us. And here I must beg leave to call 
attention to another frequent misuse of speech. How often is a 
reference to “the reign of law without a law-giver,” taken as a 
triumphant refutation of the folly of representing God as any- 
thing but a personal agent! Yet this arises from a mere 
equivocation. ‘The accepted definition of “law” in human 
affairs is somewhat to this effect,—‘ a command imposed by a 
superior upon an inferior, and sanctioned by a penalty to enforce 
compliance.” The tendency of such a command is to produce a 
certain amount of uniformity in the conduct of men. Hence, 
the transference of the term “law” to the bare fact of uni- 
formity, a use in which its original sense is entirely lost sight of. 

This last remark brings me, by an easy transition, to what 
you say of my belief in “a law of progress.” Ido not think 
that I have anywhere used such a phrase. It would, perhaps, 
be more proper to speak of me as believing in the fact of pro- 
gress in the past, and hoping for its continuance in the future. 
When I spoke of “a triumph slow but sure over moral and 
physical evil,” I meant that the triumph had been slow, but sure. 
Certainly, for aught that reason can tell us to the contrary, 
the world might begin to retrograde to-morrow, and all 
the dismal pictures you have drawn be realised not only on the 
physical, but on the psychical plane of existence; nor do I see 
what any of us can oppose to such sombre forebodings but a 
faith in better things. This faith on my part you stigmatise 
as a superstition. It is hard to deny me my one superstition, 
when other people have so many of them. Yet it is a 
superstition which is verified by all available experience, 
that,— 

“ Before beginning and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surely sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Museum Villas, Owford. 
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Harp Winter strikes on the pools and the dikes, 
The ice grows thick and the boughs bend low, 
Laden with ponderous loads of snow ; 





Too keen the cold for the ravenous shrikes, 
And the cock has not spirit to crow. 
Winter weighs down on country and town,, 
And fringes the holly robust and green 
With tangles and wreaths of yesternight 
And spangles of Christmas sheen ; 

And the feathery birch is ghostly grown. 
With cerements all of purest white ; 

But on a twig, perched full in the light, 
One patch of red is seen. 


At my neighbour’s window, two round-eyed girls,. 
With plump-fed cheeks and dimpled chin, 
Flatten their noses and shake their curls, 

Snug in their own warm nest, 

To espy the gleam of a soldier-breast, 

That bears a heart, though small, within 

As gallant and bold as the best. 


Worms are locked up by the stingy frost, 
And berries are few and grubs are dear, 
And the greedy sparrows, a numerous host, 
Swoop down in a cloud, and sweep the coast, 
Whenever crumbs appear: 

But straight from his tree Robin makes a dart,. 
Aud two lookers-on take Robin’s part, 

As he fights for his morsel of cheer; 

And anon trills loud and clear 

A pluckier song than all the rest, 

For he carries about in his soldier-breast 

A heart that knows no fear. 


This stout, small bird might surely have heard,. 
In a dim, dark wy, the gracious word 

Of Him who feeds the fowls when they cry,— 
Raven, robin, and linnet ; 

For day by day his little, quick eye 

Sends wistful messages up to the sky, 

And down to his friends of earth ; 

The fields lie bare, but spite of dearth, 
Providence leaves on the window-sill 

Some well-watched scraps for Robin’s bill; 
So he gobbles them up with a hungry zest, 
And thankfulness fills his soldier-breast, 
And the brave little heart within it. 


Stern Winter tightens her iron hold 

On all things living and all things dead: 
Silence prevails: the ruthless cold 

Waxes keener o’er field and fold,— 

Joy from the world seems fled. 

Round eyes peep out through the crusted pane. 
With shivering doubts and boding fears; 
Wondering Robin comes not again 

To pipe his merry “ Good morning ” trill, 

And dry their rising tears. 

Alas! their fears had told them true; 

On the smooth-laid drift without a stain 

One lonesome patch arrests the view,— 

A bundle of feathers and two little legs, 

Stiff and upright as wooden pegs, 

With slender, motionless toes outspread, 

And a heavenward-pointed bill: 

Like a tiny “ warrior taking his rest,” 

There lies on the snow a soldier-breast, 

But the brave little heart is still. Epwin Smitii.. 


ART. 


—~—— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—(ALMA TADEMA.) 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Iv our first notice of this Gallery, we spoke at some little length 
of the difference in imaginative power between the art of Mr. 
Tadema and that of Mr. Cecil Lawson, and tried to point out 
that though the former was more able to realise his conceptions, 
and so was more likely to be generally considered to be an 
imaginative painter, yet that the imagination of the landscape 
artist was of a rarer and a more poetic quality. Without re- 
curring to this subject to any considerable extent, it may be 
worth while to notice how our words are borne out by the best 
works of each painter. For we find that to a great picture by 
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Tadema, intricate, and we might almost say luxurious, detail is 
necessary, and tnat his works are generally good in proportion 
to the multiplicity and variety of the objects which can be 
delineated therein. Where Mr. Tadema tries to be simple, he 
is rarely successful. Take, as an example of this, all the single- 
figure pictures throughout this gallery. Mr. Lawson, however, 
shows exactly the reverse quality,—he is most impressive when 
he is least involved. His great pictures which abound 
jn detail, are, artistically speaking, the least satisfactory portion 
of his work (though there is one exception to this remark, which 
qe shall notice hereafter). His imagination in these latter 
works seems to struggle unsuccessfully to free itself from the 
mass of matter with which it is encumbered, and being hardly 
of sufficient power to subdue the details into unity with the 
main artistic idea, the composition results in being tame, and to 
a certain extent unmeaning. But give to Mr. Lawson a com- 
paratively simple scene, in which the aspect of earth and sky is 
susceptible of some poetic interpretation, and his imagination 
straightway interprets it with an amount of apparent ease and 
strength, which is unmistakable evidence of its working best 
when it is most unencumbered. 


But of this we must say no more, but pass on to speak of 

4 few of the pictures here exhibited,—pictures which, we must 

remind our readers, have nearly all been exhibited in London 

galleries, and of which the majority, therefore, need little special 

description. Let us take, first of all, the two largest of Mr. 

Tadema’s pictures, “ The Sculpture Gallery ” and “ The Picture 

Gallery,” both of which have been exhibited at the Royal 

Academy. These are, perhaps, the most elaborate works which 

the artist has executed, and they, therefore, demand special atten- 

tion. Of “The Sculpture Gallery,” when it was first exhibited, 

about 1875, Mr. Ruskin wrote to the effect that the textures and 

substances therein, were well painted in inverse ratio to their value; 

the marble and dresses magnificeutly, the bronze very well, the 

silver not so well, the gold indifferently, and the human flesh 

worst of all. These are not his words, but express the substance 

of one portion of his criticism; and, after six years, it still re- 

mains the best remark that can be made. “The Picture 

Gallery ’ is perhaps open to the same criticism, but it is a quieter, 

more harmonious composition, with a greater depth of colour, and 

aless confused arrangement. In both works the execution of de- 

tails is superb, but it is the solid reality of the work to which we 

apply this epithet, more than to the especial beauty of any por- 

tion thereof. And this brings us to what is, perhaps, the most 

vital criticism which can be made upon Mr. Tadema’s work, and 

which we wonder has not been made before. He has little sense of 

beauty,—there it is, ina nutshell. Take the assertion, and try his 

pictures by it one by one, and it will be found to hold good. 

Every other good gift of a painter he possesses, most of them 

ina very high degree; but when we come to beauty, and ex- 
amine his work carefully, we invariably find it conspicuous 

ouly by absence. We do not mean by this only that he has no 

sense of the beauty of the human face or figure, though that shows 

most strongly, and would be sufficient to substantiate our words, 
but that the sense of beauty of line, applied to anything what- 

ever, is deficient in him. It might even be said, with a great 

amount of truth, that he does not perceive beauty of colour with 

any certainty, and his colouring would be more fitly described ag 
harmonious, than as lovely. In the sense that ‘Turner was a 
colourist, and Walker and Millais were colourists, Mr. Tadema 
is not one, though he is probably the painter who has carried 
the science of harmonies of tint further than any living 
artist. Painters, if not the general public, will under- 
stand us, when we say there is about his pictures none of 
the spontaneity which makes the work of the genuine colourist ; 
all is restrained, calculated, worked out according to rule. But 
on this point we do not wish to dwell, but to restrict ourselves 
to pointing out in how few of his pictures can the interest 
which the spectator feels in them, be traced to any special im- 
pression of beauty which is contained therein. Is there a single 
man or woman that this artist has ever painted, whose face 
expresses to us anything of the inner character,—on which we 
care to dwell to find out its meaning ? Passing emotions, such as 
the languor of girls in the bath, the excitement of the dance, the 
terror of the hidden Cesar, the brutal mockery of the soldiers, 
and so on, without number, he pourtrays, but always, as it seems 
to us, as if they were “class emotions;” there is nothing special, 
nothing individual about his people. His marble is personal, 
but not his flesh. And this brings us to another point, 
which we hardly know whether to consider as a merit ora defect. 








In most of this painter’s work, if it be examined carefully, it 
will be found that much of its effect depends upon the painting 
of suddenly arrested motion. In all his pictures there is a 
pause of action. We hold our breath, as it were, to see what is 
coming next. We can only point this out; like many another 
incident of art, it cannot be proved to those who do not feel it, 
and it may well be that many of our readers will deny its exist- 
ence. But itis worth noting, how, supposing us to be right, 
the dramatic effect which is thereby produced heightens the 
impression of reality, and tends to withdraw attention from 
any lack of beauty which might otherwise be perceived. 
If a beautiful woman is just going to box your ears, you 
probably think more of her hand than her face. Several 
of Mr. Tadema’s pictures would deserve to be called abso- 
lutely ugly, were it not for the presence of this dramatic 
quality. Look, for an example of this, at the large picture of 
“The Vintage,” one of Mr. Tadema’s most important works. 
It is a procession of musicians in a temple; all the faces of the 
players are half covered and wholly distigured by leather straps, 
which hide most of the mouth and chin; the leading figure of 
a girl, is beautiful neither in face nor form, but with such force 
is it impressed upon us that the procession has been passing 
along the temple, and that its leader has just turned 
round for a second to beckon to her followers, that any 
sense of deficiency is taken away, and one falls to examin- 
ing the details, quite satisfied with the main idea. This 
point is worth dwelling upon a little, for it results from 
very perfect art, or rather, from art which is very perfect in 
all its details. Mr. Tadema’s realisation of ancient life, has in 
it none of the vulgar qualities of the heaping together indis- 
criminately of ancient furniture and costumes, nor has it the 
dullness which belongs to history of the merely catalogueical 
kind. He realises the fact that in Rome, as in England, men 
laughed, and sneered, and loved, and were loved, much as they 
do to-day, and so his pictures exhibit to us many varieties of 
feeling. Where his art fails isin bringing into promincace any 
one emotion; his actors do not, to use a theatrical metaphor, 
“take the stage,” and his difference is at once felt, if we think 
of his paintings in comparison with those of Géréme, with 
whom, indeed, he has more affinity than with any English 
painter. In Gérdme’s work there is much that is inferior to that 
of Tadema, and his knowledge of the details of his subject is, we 
should imagine, infinitely less; but the pictures of the former 
havea tragic reality which makes them powerful to impress us, 
despite of all shortcomings. Though they probably represent 
no scene of ancient life as it actually happened, as does the 
painting of Mr. Tadema, though they are pervaded with 
a cold classicism of treatment which surrenders attrac- 
tiveness to dignity to an abnormal extent, they give so 
much personality to the actors in their subjects, they are 
so true to the spirit of the scene, that all else is forgotten. 
Such a picture as the “Cleopatra before Czsar,’ of M. 
Gérome, shows us what it is that is lacking in Mr. Tadema’s 
art; it is the power of rising above the details of his subject, of, 
as it were, forgetting physical truths for a moment, and 
giving us emotional ones. We do not mean to say that to this 
there are no exceptions. The picture (small as it is) of 
Tarquinius Superbus cutting off the heads of the poppies with 
his sceptre, has true tragic power ; so have, in a greater degree, 
“The Death of the Firstborn” and the “ Ave, Cesar.” And 
yet it is curious, in looking at this last, to see how Mr. 'Tadema 
has failed to give to the subsidiary figures any tragic intention, 
—the two soldiers and the discovered Cwsar are very fine, but 
in the crowd of faces on the left-hand of the picture, the inter- 
est fades away into nothing. These people are absolutely free 
from all emotion, and look on as if they were at a -vedding. 








BOOKS. 
is eS 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 
Ts book is a boon to the lovers of classical English literature. 
We already owe to Mr. Colvin a work on Landor, the careful 
and appreciative criticism in which could not have been 
more fully vindicated than by the volume of selections he has 
now edited. ‘The value of the work is enhanced by an admirable 
preface and copious notes. The chronological table appended to it 
indicates the dates of Landor’s chief works, as well as of the prin- 


* Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. Arranged and Edited 
by Sidncy Colvin. London: Macmillan, 
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cipal chances of his life, and the corresponding dates of such con- 
temporary events as illustrate the literary history of our century. 
Within five years of his birth, Chatterton, Gray, and Goldsmith 
had died; during his middle-age, many great men of a later genera- 
tion passed away, including Byron, Shelley, and Keats. About 
twenty years before him, Southey and Coleridge, Campbell and 
Hood, left us; and fourteen years before him, Wordsworth followed 
them. Landor expired in 1864,attheage of eighty-nine. A volume 
published but the preceding year includes poems hardly inferior 
in energy to “ Gebir,” which was written when he was twenty- 
three. Everything had changed except Lancdor himself. Till 
within a few weeks of his death, he remained heart and head 
much what he had been when, then a youth of twenty, he 
wandered on the sea-coasts of Wales, a Republican, reserved and 
proud. The character of the man is well represented in his 
portrait. It is full of thought, but fuller yet of energy,—a 
militant face, in the strength and massiveness of which a 
portion of its refinement is merged, but not lost. 

Mr. Colvin has arranged his Selections on an elaborate plan, 
one that does not give the reader the largest possible number 
either of Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations,” or of his best 
poems, but which supplements those included by shorter extracts 
illustrative of his opinions and his life. They are arranged in 
three classes. he first contains the specimens of Landor’s 
imaginative and creative work, whether in prose or metre; 
and in his writings, many of which are prose poems (a very 
different thing from “poetical prose”’’), this union is not 
a forced one. To many extracts, brief “arguments” are use- 
fully prefixed. ‘The occasional obscurity of Landor’s poems 
may be attributed in part to his neglect of those prefatory 
aids and connecting ‘“ hooks and eyes” with which modern 
authors commonly make their meaning plain, but which the 
ancients declined to use. Such obscurity might be called acci- 
dental, and is more than compensated by the diamond clearness 
of that air through which, except where the accident occurs, 
the full meaning flashes on the reader. In the Latin version of 
“ Gebir,” Landor prefixed “ arguments ” to the different books, 
and in future editions of that poem they ought to have their 
place in English. 

The first of these selections is “ Peleus and Thetis.” It is in 
prose, but few metrical poems can surpass the harmony of its 
cadences :— 


“Thetis. ‘How few! alas, how few! I see him in the dust, in 
agony, in death: I see his blood on the flints, his yellow hair flap- 
ping in its current, his hand unable to remove it from his eyes. I 
hear his voice; and it calls not upon me! Mothers are soon for- 
gotten! It is weakness to love the weak! I could not save him! 
He woulj/ave left the caverns of Ocean, and the groves and meadows 
of Elysium, though resounding with the songs of love and heroism, 
for a field of battle.’— Peleus. ‘He may yet live many years. Troy 
hath been taken once already.’—Thetis. ‘He must perish; and at 
Troy ; and now.’—Peleus. ‘The now of the gods is more than life’s 
duration: other gods and other worlds are formed within it. If, 
indeed, he must perish at Troy, his ashes will lie softly on hers. 
Thus fall our beauteous son! thus rest Achilles !’—‘ Thetis. Twice nine 
years have scarcely yet passed over his head; twice nine have not 
yet rolled away since “Othe youth of mathia! O the swift, the 
golden-haired Peleus!” were the only words sounded in the halls of 
Tethys. How many shells were broken for their hoarseness! how 
many reproofs were heard by the Tritons for interrupting the slum- 
bers—of those who never slept! But they feigned sound sleep: and 
joy and kindness left the hearts of sisters. We loved too well for 
others to love us. Why do I remember the day? Why do I remind 
thee of it?—my Achilles dies! it was the day that gave me my 
Achilles! Dearer he was to me than the light of heaven, before he 
ever saw it: and how much dearer now, when, bursting forth on 
earth like its first day-spring, all the loveliness of Nature stands back, 
and grows pale and faint before his.’-—‘ Peleus. O thou art fallen! 
thou art fallen through my embrace, when I thought on him more 
than on thee. Look up again; look, and forgive me. No: thy for- 
giveness I deserve uot—but did I deserve thy love? Thy solitude, 
thy abasement, thy parental tears, and thy fall to the earth, are from 
me! Why doth aught of youth linger with me? Why not come age 
and death? The monster of Calydon made (as thou knowest) his 
first and most violent rush against this arm; no longer fit for war, no 
longer a defence to the people. And is the day, too, come when it no 
longer can sustain my Thetis ?’—Thetis. ‘ Protend it not to the skies, 
invoke not, name not, any Deity! I fear them all. Nay, lift me not 
thus above thy head, O Peleus! reproaching the gods with such an 
awful look; with a look of beauty which they will not pity, with a 
look of defiance which they may not brook.’—Pelews. ‘Doth not my 
hand enclasp that slender foot, at which the waves of Ocean cease to 
be tumultuous, and the children of Zolus to disturb their peace ? O, 
if in the celestial coolness of thy cheek, now resting on my head, there 
be not the breath and gift of immortality; O, if Zeus hath any 
thunderbolt in reserve for me; let this, my beloved Thetis, be the 
hour.’” 


Very remarkable is the contrast between the tender pathos of 
this scene and the terrible passion, long subdued in part, at last 








bursting fully forth, in the “Tiberius and Vipsania.” Lando; 
wrote several tragedies, but not in them, and in but few moderp 
dramas, is such sustained passion to be found so harmonised by 
poetic power. Among the best of the remaining “ Conversa. 
tions ” are “ Leofric and Godiva,” “ Essex and Spenser,” “ Roger 
Ascham and Lady Jane Grey.” We give a fragment of the 
last :— 

“ Ascham. ‘I see perils on perils which thou dost uot see, albeit 


-thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because Love 


hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth his supposed omnipotence ; but 
it is because thy tender heart, having always leant affectionately upon 
good, hath felt and known nothing of evil. I once persuaded thee to 
reflect much : let me now persuade thee to avoid the habitude of re. 
flection, to lay aside books, and to gaze carefally and steadfastly on 
what is under and before thee.’—Jane. ‘I have well bethought me 
of my duties: O how extensive they are! what a goodly and fair in. 
heritance! But tell me, would you command me never more to read 
Cicero and Epictetus, and Plutarch and Polybius? The others I do 
resign: they are good for the arbour and for the gravel-walk : yet 
leave unto me, I do beseech you, my friend and father, leave unto me 
for my fireside and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, con. 
stancy.’—Ascham. ‘Read them on thy marriage-bed, on thy child. 
bed, on thy death-bed. Thou spotiess, undrooping lily, they have 
fenced thee right well. These are the men for men: these are to 
fashion the bright and blessed creatures whom God one day shall 
smile upon in thy chaste bosom. Mind thou thy husband.’—June, 
‘I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me; I love him with 
the fondest, the most solicitous affection; I pray to the Almighty 
for his goodness and happiness, and do forget at times, unworthy 
supplicant! the prayers I should have offered for myself. Never 
fear that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, by disobedience 
to my husband in the most trying duties.’—Ascham. ‘ Gentle is he, 
gentle and virtuous: but time will harden him: time must harden 
even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, complacently and indirectly, lead 
him from ambition.’ ”’ 
The nine pcetic selections include some of the best passages ia 
“ Gebir ” and the “ Hellenics.” Here is a specimen, ‘The Death 
of Artemidora ”:— 
“¢ Artemidora ! Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along the couch, 

Have tied the sandal to thy veinéd feet, 

And stand beside thee, ready to convey 

Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 

Away, ard voices like thine own come nigh, 

Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace.’ 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would have press’d 

The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 

Tris stood over her dark hair unseen 

While thus Elpenor spake. He look’d into 

Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 

To those above them, those now dim with tears 

And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 

Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 

Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d ence more, 

Her head fell back; and now a loud, deep sob 

Swell’d thro’ the darken’d chamber; ’twas not hers.’’ 

The second section is the least satisfactory of the three. li 
begins with passages respecting religion, but Landor was neither 
theologian nor deep philosopher; and such sayings as “ Ovt 
of gratitude, purest gratitude, rose Idolatry,” and ‘There is 
nothing on earth divine except humanity,” can be praised neither 
for their depth, nor for their dramatic propriety. They are 
obviously among the sayings noted down from time to time, 
and for which a place was afterwards found. Landor shows 
his limits on the rare occasions when he discusses divine 
subjects; nor is he wholly up to the mark when he deals 
with Plato, or with some portions of Dante’s poetry. Many of 
these extracts, however, well illustrate one of Landor’s especial 
merits, viz., the greatness of his detached thoughts, and the 
majesty and perfection with which they are expressed. H's 
excellence is sometimes more marked in sentences than in 
paragraphs, and, indeed, the care with which he elaborated them 
—for by him a sentence was modulated with all the fastidious 
care which a poet bestows on a stanza—not seldom deprived his 
style of one great merit, viz., continuity. In this respect, he 3s 
at a disadvantage when compared with that writer to whom, 
among moderns, the palm of style is justly awarded—Cardinal 
Newman. Many readers are acquainted with the Cardinal's 
wonderful description of music. On that subject Landor has 
also a striking passage :— 

“Sometimes I have absorbed music so totally, that nothing was 
left of it in its own form: my ear detained none of the notes, none 
of the melody : they went into the heart immediately, mingled with 
the spirit, and lost themselves among the operations of the fancy, 
whose finest and most recondite springs they put simultaneously and 
vigorously in motion.” ¢ 
The following remarks on history will not be acceptable to some 
of our recent historians :— 


“ History, when she has lost her muse, will lose her dignity, ber 
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occupation, her character, her name. She will wander about the 


Agora; she will start, she will stop, she will look wild, she will look- 


stupid, she will take languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, 
dissertations, some of which ought to go before her, some to follow, 
and all to stand apart. The field of History should not merely be 
well tilled, but well peopled. None is delightful to me, or interesting, 
in which I find not as many illustrious names as have a right to enter 
it. We might as well in a drama place the actors behind the scenes, 
and listen to the dialogue there, as in a history push valiant men 
pack, and protrude ourselves with husky disputations. Show me 
rather how great projects were executed, great advantages gained, 
and great calamities averted. Show me the generals and the states- 
men who stood foremost, that I may bend to then: in reverence; 
tell me their names, that I may repeat them to my children. Teach 
me whence laws were introduced, upon what foundation laid, by what 
custody guarded, in what inner keep preserved. Let the books of 
the treasury lie closed as religiously as the Sibyl’s; leave weights 
and measures in the market-place, Commerce in the harbour, the 
Arts in the light they love, Philosophy in the shade: place History 
on her rightful throne, and, at the sides of her, Eloquence and War.” 

The third part of this volume is entitled “ Personal and 
Autobiographical.” It consists chiefly of poems, in which, brief 
as they are, what Landor most valued in his long life is 
recorded with a touch as light as that of a falling leaf, 
though by a hand heavy when mailed for conflict, literary 
or political. The loveliest are those addressed to “ Ianthe,” 
his youthful love, and his friend in later years. We have room 
only for the dirge in which the love-songs end : — 

“Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray ; 
Life passes on more rudely fleet, 
And balmless is its closing day. 


I wait its close, I court its gloom, 
But mourn that there can never fall, 
Or on my breast or on my tomb, 
The tear that would have soothed it all.” 

In English letters, Landor occupies a position almost unique. 
He descends from no literary order, and belongs to no class. 
He was as Hellenic as it a soul intended for Athens in the days 
of Pericles had found its way to England by accident, crossing, 
one might fancy, that of honest, old Phocion, intended for 
England. Yet he had also much of the Roman about him, not 
of the Roman demagogue, but of some stately head of an 
ancient “stirps.” The characteristics of both races are im- 
pressed on an imagination, subtle, refined, and various, and on 
an intellect severe and grave. It was said of Shaftesbury, author 
of the Characteristics, that his style suggested the thought that 
his coronet stood opposite to him as he wrote. Before Landor 
there ever stood, not a coronet, nor those historic worthies 
from whom he claimed a family descent, but men to whom he 
was bound by “spiritual affinity,” the great ones who had 
walked beside the Ilyssus and the Tiber. He wrote to please 
thei, for it was with them he was in sympathy ; not to please the 
many, with whom he had none. He was by instinct, no less 
than habit, an artist; yet nature was more to him than art. 
He was severe in his judgment of books, severest where he most 
admired, for he deemed that the greater the work, the worthier 
it was of strict examination, and the better able to bear just 
criticism; but to writers, especially the younger, he was in- 
dulgent and encouraging. Except Shelley, no one had such a 
vivid faculty of admiration, and he bestowed it heartily on genius 
the least like his own, such as that of Wordsworth and Southey, 
undeterred by prejudices, political or polemical. His all-enjoying 
temperament was no hindrance to his industry; the gravest books 
continued to the end to be his delight, and, unlike those writers 
who are for ever giving out, but never taking in, his mature life 
and his old age, like his ardent youth, worked on in a pas- 
sionate persistency of self-education. Yet, in the compass of 
Landor’s large nature, as widely developed, but not as dis- 
ciplined, as his manifold intelligence, there was room for a 
full share of our mortal infirmities. With the intellectual 
merits he had some of the ethical defects of the ancients. Storms 
of ungovernable anger, and a chronic waywardness, worked con- 
fusions in his life and frustrated no small part of it, though 
he laughed his way through the brambles with which they 
beset his path. But for them, he might have built up that 
“orderly and solid work in history ” which he long aspired to 
leave behind him, as “the great end of all his studies.” As it 
is, his work, half done, may be described in his own enchanting 
lines :— 

“The long moonbeam on the hard, wet sand, 
Lay like a jasper column half upreared.”’ 


Tf he had a noble, unselfish pride, that lifted him above the weak- 
nesses which often degrade the literary character, he had also an 
ignoble, personal pride, which too often prevented his genius from 





using its strength aright. It little becomes us, however, to sit in 
judgment upon those of whom we know little, except that they 
have been our benefactors. In his life he was neglected; but 
this may have been a gain, not a loss to him; for high genius, 
like high moral excellence, remains the fresher for the veil that 
hides it, and is by nothing more easily seduced from its highest 
aims, than by an adulation often but little less servile than that 
which fawns upon wealth or power. Landor had friends whose 
fidelity proves that he deserved to have them. Among the 
departed, of every renowned land also he had intimates and 
associates whose images are reflected in his chief work, the 
Inaginary Conversations, as in a mirror. Over that silent 
glass, there passes, in long procession, a pageant ampler still 
and more wonderful,—the characters of races, the transits of 
nations, the succession of social polities, the changes of litera- 
tures, the apparition of sequent philosophies from Epictetus to 
Montaigne, their growth and their evanescence. Such was, at 
least, the design of a work which only a great man could 
have conceived,—a Shakespearean design, the fittest per- 
haps for a late age too feeble to be in entire sympathy 
with Dramatic Action, yet versatile enough to take grate- 
ful account of its accumulated treasures, not through a 
criticism pretentious, acrid, or one-sided, but through a new and 
happy conjunction of dramatic thought with a philosophy full 
of the Humanities. A drama of the ages belongs to those 
designs which are too great to be more than partially carried 
into effect. Buta great part of Landor’s enterprise was accom- 
plished. A man who leaves behind him such a bequest as 
he has left, must be a man more desirous to confer benefits 
than rapacious for applause. If Landor did not find a contem- 
porary public, he did not need it; but one day, a stronger hand 
than that of critic, friendly or hostile, a hand lifted up out ‘cf 
the darkness—to modify slightly a line of his,— 
“ Will hold his steeds erect and motionless 
As molten coursers o’er some palace gates ;” 

and those who pass beneath will find themselves in a palace 
raised out of the quarries of Pentelicus and Paros. 


DAMOCLES.* 
In Damocles, Miss Veley has given us a story interesting, ever 
fascinating, from first to last,—unique and picturesque in con- 
ception and execution, clever all through, and often very 
powerful; but difficult to criticise fairly, without greatly im- 
pairing the dramatic effect of the first-half of the book to those 
who are reading it. They, however, must accept this warning, 
if they wish to enjoy it thoroughly, and take our verdict as 
sufficient, without reading further, that it is a story which 
richly repays the trouble of the reader. The style is simpls, 
forcible, and refined, and the English perfect, except for one 
or two curious little provincialisms. 

We have said that the book is clever all through, and that is 
strictly true; but the great power of it lies in'the first half, which 
is—wherever it touches on the main idea of the story—ex- 
tremely painful. The heroine, whose constant fear gives the 
story its name of Damocles, is a beautiful young girl, Rachael 
Conway by name, with a fine and sensitive nature, and very 
forlorn in her circumstances. She is an orphan, and without 
any nearrelations. She lives with an elderly lady, a friend of her 
mother’s, one whose small and tedious formalities encompass 
her life in utter weariness, and give the reader a sense of tired 
pity for her; enduring, amidst these unsympathetic surround- 
ings, an ever-present fear of madness,—the sword of Damocles, 
which is hanging over her head. Of this fear you are not told 
at first, but so well has Miss Veley made the coming disclosuze 
cast its shadow before it, that even before hearing of it you 
are sensible of a painful pity for her, who “ had divined more 
of the world’s sadness than she could have experienced, or had 
any right to know.” 

At the opening of the story, Rachael Conway is paying a 
visit to an old school-fellow in the country, whose brother, 
Charles Eastwood, admires her. The persons of this 
family are amusingly and cleverly described, and every 
member of the perfectly ordinary and common-place group— 
each with his own little stupidities and common-placenesses— 
lives, and is a real individual character, as all Miss Veley’s 
characters are, no matter how slightly they are touched. As you 
read of Rachael amongst these friends, you find yourself 
wondering what pleasure she could possibly derive from mixing 


° Damocles, By Miss Veley. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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with such people; and you are inclined to find fault with the 
author for such an inconsistency, till you are painfully awakened 
to the depth of the reason for it. Miss Veley adopts the 
excellent plan of allowing her characters to speak for themselves, 
and seldom speaks for them, so that Rachael among the East- 
woods remains a stranger to you; while Rachael alone with Mr. 
Lauriston, a cultivated and refined man, the squire of the 
neighbourhood, a widower with one little boy, becomes per- 
fectly known to you. A great excitement prevails in the littie 
family at the coming of this Mr. Lauriston to dinner, and 
the preparations for the evening are extremely amusing. 
Rachael, who is full of quiet humour, asks her young 
admirer, Charles, “If Mr. Lauriston is so very fond of 
antimacassars?” Rachael is ashamed to find how easy it 
is to talk to this stranger, and how gauche Charles becomes to 
her in his presence, and she is angry with herself when she half 
suspects him of insincerity, and imagines he is laughing at 
them all. Mr. Lauriston is struck with the same wonder of which 
we have spoken,—as to what a girl of Rachael’s type can find 
to please her in the company of the Eastwoods, and he quietly 
tries to unravel the mystery, and succeeds in doing so, during 
a conversation they have together a few days later. They 
have met, by chance, out walking, and Rachael, in defending 
herself for a wish of hers, expressed unguardedly to him—a 
wish that she were common-place—finds herself drawn on by 
that strange and indefinable sense that “ he will understand her,” 
to tell him,-little by little, her great fear—the fear of madness— 
and of how it began in a fright when she was a child, caused by 
her having come by accident, while paying a call with her 
mother, into the presence of a madwoman. She was instantly 
taken away, and her mother tells her that she knew this lady when 
she was young; but the fear never leaves Rachael, and, unconfessed 
to any one, follows her through childhood; through her lonely 
school-life, where she seems to herself only to act like the other 
girls; through her solitary womanhood with Miss Whitney, up 
to the present time ; and she ends by asking Mr. Lauriston, 
“Do you think me—mad, to be frightened as I am?” The 
intensity of his sympathy with her is admirably shown, though 
but few words are spoken; and you must pity him when he 
discovers, as he does soon afterwards, that having been taken 
into her charmed circle, as it were, he has become a part of her 
fear, and that, do what he will for her, his presence always 
brings with it an access of her hidden terror; and he sees, too, 
the answer to his question as to what Rachael finds to please 
her in the Eastwood family, in the fact that she scarcely thinks 
of it while she is with them, because they are so simple and 
bright. 

It is two years before Mr. Lauriston and Rachael meet again. 
She is seated on a grassy slope overlooking the sea, and think- 
of her “boy-lover,” whom she has just decided to accept, and 
told that he may come to her, surrounded as he is with the 
memory of happy summer days and light-hearted hours, beauti- 
fied certainly only by Rachael’s imagination, when she sees Mr. 
Lauriston coming towards her. He brings her great news, and 
is happy in thinking that at last he shall please her, and be 
associated in her mind with something besides fear. She has 
come into a large fortune. by the death of a Mrs. Elliott, a 
great-aunt, of whose existence she had been ignorant up to the 
present moment, and Mr. Lauriston is the bearer of the tidings. 
They talk of change and travel, and Rachael smiles, and seems 
to forget her fears, and wonders how so much money came to 
this Mrs. Elliott. “By the death of some Rutherford,” Mr. 
Lauriston thinks. “Oh,” she says, in a low voice, “it’s the 
madwoman’s money...... That was her name, Agatha 
Rutherford. I knew it, but I did not say so.” In this scene 
the power of the book perhaps reaches its climax. Light 
is suddenly thrown upon the past, and many disjointed 
facts are at once connected. Madness was the disease of 
her father’s family. They all died as he did; he must 
have died mad. She was the only one left; the money 
has come to her, and Mr. Lauriston has brought her the 
news. Her silent despair, and his longing, yet powerlessness, 
to help her absolute loneliness under this great agony, are very 
finely pourtrayed. His faithfulness to her service from that 
moment is touching; his promise that, come what may, while 
he lives, she shall not be without some one to guard her; the 
“ giving and receiving of a ring,” in token of this promise, are 
all beautifully told. Again, his courageous help is very well 
described when he sustains her in her resolution to give up her 
young lover, “that none after her may hate that money as she 








a 
has done;” and when, in the weariness consequent on the 
struggle, she asks him if he thinks it was necessary for her to 
make this great sacrifice, severing her from the hope of 
husband and home, and in reply he shows her that if she 
is to save any peace of mind out of the wreck of her life, 
she must do nothing that puts it out of her power to realise hey 
own ideal. 


’ 


To our minds, the tragedy of the whole situation is too great 
and painful to be admissible as the plot of a story. Fear 
such as Rachael’s should not be pressed upon the minds of 
readers, unless some great lesson is to be taught by it. If any 
such lesson is intended, it must be this,—that often, when we 
come face to face with the realisation of our worst fears, and 
they, having become facts, are no longer the figments of our 
own diseased imagination, the horror of them vanishes, and 
becomes a thing of the past, and we are set free from the feay 
in the very accomplishment of it. Later on in the story, 
Rachael is introduced to an old lady, an intimate friend of the 
“Mad Rutberfords,” who receives her with warm embraces, and 
tells her, as the highest compliment she can pay her, that she 
is a Rutherford all over. She then goes on to describe them,— 
beautiful in person, loving and beloved, generous and noble by 
nature, and more sane, in the highest and best sense of the 
word, than the sanest ; indeed “‘ Miss Agatha Rutherford,” the 
horror of Rachael’s life, “ she loves.” This may be Miss Veley’s 
excuse to herself for the painful nature of her plot, but it 
is too ideal a view of the case, to our minds. No dis. 
ease, still more madness, is beautiful at all, and with the 
comfort of the story comes also the failure of the dramatic 
effect, and the spoiling of the conception as a work of 
art. After all Rachael’s struggles, and her self-renunciation, 
this scene comes upon us in a measure as a bathos. But apart 
from this—and even here the tragic element is not entirely lost, 
for the news comes too late to comfort the faithful friend 
who has drunk so deeply of her sadness—there is much in the 
charm of Rachael’s character that atones for this defect, and 
the conception of her whole relation with Mr. Lauriston is beau- 
fully carried out. Trusted by her implititly, guiding her in most 
things, yet saddening her inevitably by his presence, Mr. 
Lauriston scarcely receives from Rachael, so far as he knows, 
even the warm gratitude which his services so well deserve, for 
owing to a preconceived idea of hers as to his absorption in the 
romance of his early life, and a something cynical in his own 
manner, she carries up to her last interview with him a secret 
suspicion that his feeling for her is the comprehension of an 
intellectual mind, rather than the sympathy of a warm heart. 
His kindness to her is very touching while she remains with 
the excellent but too horribly wearisome Miss Whitney. The 
description, by the way, of this companion of Rachael’s is 
splendid, in its humorous delineation of tedium and formality 
personified. The thrill of pain which Mr. Lauriston feels when 
Rachael confesses to him that Miss Whitney is afraid of her, now 
that she has thoroughly taken in her reason for not marrying, 
and watches her at her meals while she handles a knife, draws the 
reader very close to Mr. Lauriston, as Rachael herself is being 
unconsciously drawn by degrees,—always, however, doubting 
him when he is away, and comforting herself for the want of 
entire confidence which she feels that he deserves and the warm 
gratitude she would like to give him, by the thought that he 
lives in the past, and that good as he is to all around him, they 
are nothing, and his young wife was all-in-all to him. This 
conviction is first shaken on the night of their last meeting, 
when he comes to take leave of her for a time, having been 
summoned to America, to the help of a sister. The description 
of this interview is very fine ; of her loneliness when he is gone, 
her sense of need of him, and her self-reproach that she has 
never told him of it, or expressed more than formal gratitude 
for all he has done for her, her grief that she must wait so long 
to show him that she has suddenly lost some at least of the 
sadness which his presence used to inspire in her, in a closer 
personal nearness,—all this is admirable. Her efforts 
to picture him to herself the night after his departure, 
on his way to America, her failure to call him before her 
mind anywhere but in his library, in his own house, 
her conviction that he is not there; and finally, the despair- 
ing sense that comes upon her that he is neither there 
nor anywhere else—that he is gone—come back dramatically to 
the reader, when his cousin tells her the next day that he is dead. 
“ He died——” ‘At Redlands,” she quietly answers; “I knew 
he was there.” Her grief and self-reproach and her deep gratitude 
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to him are finely told, when she finds that he has left her a legacy | 


of work to do for him, the sole charge of his little son; and the 
healing influence of the child upon her troubled life is powerfully 

ainted. Itisa happy touch, too, which makes this child not too 
good, though charming enough ; but wilful, and perhaps slightly 
disingenuous—the result of the restricted liberty in which he has 
lived with two old aunts—claiming from her constant attention 
and thought, and repaying her care with “hard, quick little 
kisses,” and promises of love. All this is a great relief, after the 
strain of the first half of the story. But why, when Miss Veley 
has thus brought us into quiet waters, does she disturb our peace 
again by the horrid and distorted vision of Rachael’s and little 
Will’sfaces, which she vouchsafes to young Lauriston Brett in the 
sunny pond at Redlands? This little episode is, to our minds, 
wholly inartistic. It is both too tragic for its place in the story, 
and quite inconsistent with the character of a young man who 
thinks it a “sin to be too sad.” The closing scene, where Rachael 
discovers, by a few chance words of an old servant, that Mr. 
Lauriston’s beautiful young wife was worldly and _ hollow, 
explaining thus all that was before incomprehensible to her and 
throwing him upon her love, as it were, is a fine one. 

However, the reader of this notice must not suppose that the 
story is all sad. The conversations are lively and most 
amusing, the minor characters cheerful, and their little 
individualities laughable; but the humorous passages depend 
too much upon the context for quotation. ‘The descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the few words here and there which give 
reality to shades of colour and to landscape, are delicate. 
Altogether, Damoecles is a delightful book, and we may con- 
fidently affirm that not only did the sword never fall, but that 
the fear of it passed out of Rachael’s busy life, leaving only 
a shade of sadness behind. 





MERV.* 

TuesE volumes give us the brilliant description of a journey re- 
markable both for its exceptional character, and for the singularly 
realistic manner in which the author has succeeded in bringing 
strange places and uncouth names home as living actualities to 
the reader. Mr. O’Donovan has rendered solid service in the 
interests of public knowledge, and has furnished additional 
testimony to the value of a special correspondent. It does not 
seem unreasonable, after what he has done, for us to expect from 
this new ally of knowledge a vast addition to our stores of informa- 
tion about the little-known peoples and countries of Asia. Mr. 
O'Donovan is the latest of that band of explorers and travellers 
who, commencing with Vambéry and Schuyle have added 
so much to our acquaintance with the Khanates Turkestan 
during the last twenty years. In one respect, ce.. ‘nly, he is 
not the least remarkable of them, for whereas they Jue and all 
entertained the idea of visiting Merv, he was the only one to 
realise it. But although he cannot be placed on the same footing as 
Vambéry or Schuyler for the historical and political information 
he affords, nor as Prjevalsky or Richthofen for the geographical, 
he has a distinction of his own, in being quite the most interesting 
traveller we have read within the period stated, although the late 
Mr. Macgahan’s book, Campaigning on the Ovus, might run him 
close. Mr. O’Donovan was commissioned to watch a distinct 
movement in Russian operations, and his travels of three 
years were employed in the arduous task of following, under 
disadvantageous circumstances, its varying phases. At first, 
Mr. O’Donovan expected to be allowed to accompany the 
Russian expedition against the Akhal Turcomans; but the 
defeat of General Lomakine at Geok Tepeh induced the 
Russian War Office to issue orders prohibiting the presence of 
any newspaper correspondents at the front. It was then that 
Mr. O’Donovan formed the resolve that if he could not see the 
campaign from the side of the Russian army, he would do so 
from that of the Turcoman forces. If he was disappointed in 
this expectation, it was fortunately compensated for by his 
success in reaching the T'urcoman capital in the oasis of Merv. 

Merv has been for many years an object of interest to many 
Englishmen. Over it, like many another Asiatic city of which 
nothing save the name survives, the past has flung a halo 
of reputation that stands in the stead of some more practical 
claim to fame. hat Merv was once a celebrated and flourish- 
ing city there does not appear any reason to doubt. The Chinese 
traveller, Hwen Thsang, testified to its magnificence twelve 


_ The Merv Oasis: Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 
1879.80-81, including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. By 
Edmond O’Donoyan, Mays, &c. 2vels, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 18+2. 





centuries ago, and the ruins of three, or even of four, cities de- 
monstrate that Milton apostrophised something more than an 
empty name. Mr. O'Donovan gives a very graphic description 
of his visit to those ruins which lie at the distance of some 
thirty miles from the present head-quarters of the Teke con- 
federacy. The concluding reflections made after his inspection 
of these monuments of departed greatness offer themselves 
appropriately for quotation :— 

“ As on our homeward journey we reached the belt of dilapidated 
gardens and tumble-down houses which intervenes at a short distance 
between the cities of the plain and the Veki! settlements, I could per- 
ceive the vast extent of the ground formerly built upon, for the 
suburbs of the walled towns cover a much greater space than the 
towns themselves. I climbed to the summit of a ruined building, 
half dwelling-house, half fortalice, whence a commanding view was 
obtained over the crumbling expanse of cities. A feeling of oppres- 
sive loneliness comes over the spirit, as the eye ranges across that 
voiceless wilderness, so deserted, so desolate, yet teeming with elo- 
quent testimonies of what it had been of old. The heart of Zinghis 
Khan himself would feel exultant at the absolute hopeless lifelessness 
of these sites, where great cities had stood and a myriad population 
swarmed. Even vegetable life is absent; and the sun, elsewhere 
the source of life and plenty, here looks down but to scorch and 
wither; its light, which discloses the thousand beauties of less 
stricken lands, here shines only to emphasise the hideous barrenness 
of the wasted solitude. It was strange to think that a few yards of 
dam upon the Murgab, some trenches dug by illiterate toilers, had 
once made these present deserts vernal, and had entitled this 
Golgotha of cities to the proud name of Queen of the World. 
Who knows but that again, when the hand of the raider has been 
stayed, and the merchant is once more permitted to follow his 
avocations in peace and security along these formerly frequented 
tracks, history will repeat itself, and Merv once more take its place 
among the nations of the earth ?” 

The most striking point in Mr. O’Donovan’s work is the clear- 
ness with which he brings the Turcomans and their irregular 
mode of living before the reader. Even numerous quotations 
cannot bring all the charm of the narrative before the reader of 
areview. The following extracts from different parts of the 
second volume may serve as specimens of the author’s quality, 
and induce the reader to turn to the work itself for the fuller 
details. With regard to the public service among the Turco- 
mans, Mr. O'Donovan writes :— 


‘Taxes and a public treasury were institutions unknownin Merv 

at the period of my visit. The traders in the bazaar used to assess 
themselves to pay for the needful repairs of the market-place, and 
the roads and bridges adjoining the oasis. These bridges are merely 
tree-trunks thrown across the streams, and covered with earth and 
reeds. A small tax was levied on the Jews who used the stalls, and 
applied to the same purposes. The police expenses were paid by a 
tax of twenty-five krans on each camel-load and ten on each horse 
or mule load of merchandise passing through the territory of Merv. 
Otherwise, there were no public burthens at the time of my visit, 
beyond the compulsory service in time of war, and the corrves for 
their fortifications.’’ 
Mr. O’Donovan gives a very graphic description of the Jew 
Matthi, the principal merchant and banker of Mery. ‘The pic- 
ture of the quarter occupied by this small Jewish colony is very 
effective :— 

“The Jewish village was about a mile and a half distant from the 

centre of Kouchid Khan Kala, and situated at the north-western 
extremity of the fortress. It was the abode of by far the most 
thriving community of Merv; and one constantly saw, lying around 
the hut, bales of merchandise from Meshed and Bokhara. Vine- 
yards and rose-gardens were very numerous. Matthi had constructed 
for himself a more permanent and substantial residence than the 
ordinary Turcoman ev. It was a square mud castle, similar to 
Makdum Kuli Khan’s guest-chamber, and adjoining it was a row of 
one-storey buildings, in which he conducted his commercial pursnits. 
While waiting for him to prepare the upper storey of his castle for 
our reception, we sat within one of his magazines, in which was 
stored a most heterogeneous collection of articles of merchandise. 
There were fur-bound caps from Bokhara, cotton and silk from 
Samarcand, china tea-bowls, copper utensils, and a very extensive 
assortment of drugs of different kinds, for Matthi was a professed 
physician, as well as a general dealer.” 
A great deal has been written about the Turcoman horses, which 
have for speed been compared to those of the Arabs, while for 
endurance they have been placed above them. It is evident 
that Mr. O’Donovan is inclined to qualify the undiluted praise 
which has hitherto been bestowed upon these animals. He was 
also the impartial critic of the riding of their masters, and, as 
the following incident will show, arrived at a conclusion adverse 
to their claims to be considered good across country :— 

“Here an amusing incident occurred. A Turcoman dismounted 
from his horse, a white one. Animals of this colour are rarely seen 
in the district, an evil repute attaching to them. The horseman 
wanted a drink of water, and incautiously let go the bridle. The 
steed forthwith started incontinently to gallop across the plain. A 
runaway horse is a serious nuisance in a country like this, aud every 
one feels it to be his duty to aid the master of the fugitive beast in 
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recovering his property. The whole of us, sixty in number, strove 
to head off the truant. For a couple of miles we rode in a 
straight line, but the runaway unencumbered by weight, and 
having a good lead, gave us a long chase...... I was com- 
pletely tired of the matter; and, besides knowing that we had 
a long journey before us, I did not care to blow my_ horse 
any further, so I drew up on a sSlightly-rising ground, and 
watched the hunt. From what I saw of the remainder of it, I 
am of opinion that Turcoman horsemen would scarcely do well 
“across country,’ for though they will hang alongside their horses, 
stand in one stirrup, and sling themselves under the belly at full 
gallop, they do not care for leaping. I saw many a one come to grief 
at the broad irrigation trenches. The country is so flat that the 
horses are never taught to jump.” 

Some of Mr. O’Donovan’s most characteristic stories are 
those telling of the natural voracity and covetousness of the 
Turcomans, from which he, in his double capacity of a foreigner 
with money and of an elected chief of the tribe, suffered both in 
person and in pocket. He says that the principal occupation 
of the male Teke while in camp seems to be roving from 
one ev, or hut, to another, in the hope of surprising 
somebody in the enjoyment of a good meal, which he 
would, by the laws of hospitality, be compelled to share with 
the interloper. Mr. O’Donovan was, of course, greatly victim- 
ised in this respect, and by one Beg Murad in particular. This 
individual, although a notable, made it a regular point to dine 
and sup with Mr. O’Donovan every day. A potent inducement 
to do so was afforded in the copious supplies of a new delicacy 
galled swmsa, which the author used to obtain from the Jew, 
Matthi; but Beg Murad consumed this food with such little 
regard for Mr. O’Donovan’s own wants, that at length the latter, 
driven to desperation, forbade him to visit his hut again. Mr. 
O'Donovan furnishes many instances of the cupidity and 
selfishness of the Tekes, who seem to have a very shrewd 
idea of advancing their own interests, and of attaching 
themselves to the side from which they may expect to de- 
rive most advantage. Like many Eastern races, the Tekes 
are enormous eaters, whenever they get the chance of 
obtaining a substantial meal. Although gluttons, their con- 
stitutions appear to be so. sound that their teeth are preserved 
from decay in a manner that attracted the surprise of Mr. 
O’Donovan :— 

‘¢ After the corn pilaf, a wooden dish filled with bread and mutton 
broth, and on the surface of which were some half-picked bones, was 
eerved. These bones, ribs of a young lamb, the Tarcomans scarcely 
‘@eign to pick. They crunch them up bodily, together with what- 
ever meat may be attached to them, for, as a rule, their teeth are 
wonderfully fine, and seem to continue undeteriorated by age. From 
the very first my attention had been attracted by the beauty of the 
teeth of the Tekkés, and I had also noticed a peculiarity which I at 
first set down as a natural abnormality. Almost without exception, 
the two upper middle incisors of a full-grown Tekké exhibit, each 
in its midst, a deep, angular notch, reaching to a depth of fully a 
quarter the length of the exposed portion of the tooth, and rendering 
it bicuspid. I had taken note of this fact, and with a view to ascer- 
tain whether it was a general peculiarity of the race, I lost no 
opportunity of observing, and subsequently discovered its origin. 
The melon and water-melon form a large portion of the dict of the 
Mervli. Their numerous seeds are laid by and dried in the sun. 
partly for sowing purposes and partly to be eaten in leisure moments. 
In most of the towns on the border one sees, in the grocers’ booths, 
large sacks of these dried melon seeds. One side of the flat seed- 
case is more or less rounded, but the other side presents a 
sharp, hard edge. In eating the seed, the rounded edge is 
placed upon one of the lower incisors, and the sharp edge pressed 
with one or other of the upper ones. As the Turcomans, even when 
on horseback, are continually eating these melon seeds, in the end 
their sharp edges produce the serration of the teeth of which I have 
spoken...... The Tekkés were at some trouble to explain to me 
its cause.” 

We have said enough, perhaps, to recommend these volumes 
to the reading public. They contain a pleasantly-written de- 
scription of one of the least-known spots and races in Asia, and 
they show just the due proportion between solid information 
and relieving anecdote and adventure. Of the Turcomans, Mr. 
O'Donovan gives, on the whole, a more favourable opinion 
than could have been expected. They have their vices 
and bad qualities, but they seem to have perceived be- 
fore his departure that in their reclamation from their 
marauding habits remained their sole chance of continued in- 
dependence. How far they will fulfil these new expectations 
remains to be seen, but Mr. O'Donovan evidently inclines to the 
view that their permanent reclamation will be a matter of slight 
difficulty, whenever it is undertaken by a powerful Government. 
Mr. O’Donovan is very careful to avoid committing bimself to 
any definite statement on the political situation, and, therefore, 
he will be quoted as an authority by opposite parties. But 
there will be a unanimous opinion not merely as to the intrinsic 





. . —— 
value and interest of his book, but also upon the important 


service he has rendered towards the better understanding of 
Central-Asian topics. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 1790-1825.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

As Mrs. Oliphant has done us the honour to add to her new 
issue of her unequal, but often brilliant, book on the Literary 
History of England between 1790 and 1825 a new preface, in 
which she replies to some of our criticisms upon her estimate of 
Wordsworth, and as we are sensible that, in spite of our cordial 
appreciation of her treatment of Cowper, Lamb, Scott, Camp. 
bell, and others of the writers of this period, we, in our ye 
grave differences from Mrs. Oliphant on the subject of Words. 
worth, have hardly said enough of the merits of many portions 
of a book which it would have been a great credit for a writer 
without any of Mrs. Oliphant’s imaginative pre-engagements of 
mind to have produced, we return for a few minutes to the 
new issue of her book, in order to supplement what we 
have already written. Mrs. Oliphant says of herself, in her new 
preface :—“ It is, however, in respect to Wordsworth that there 
is most to say. Brought up in his worship and service, I find 
myself treated as a publican and an infidel by those who con- 
sider themselves his expositors in the present generation; and 
learn with astonishment that the instances of his power 
which I have chosen, please them little more than the excep. 
tions which I have taken.” We need hardly say that 
it would never have occurred to us to treat Mrs. Oliphant’s 
judgment on any literary subject whatever de haut en 
bas, still less as that of “a publican and an infidel.” But 
we thought that she carefully assumed the character 
of an exceedingly discriminating, not to say a somewhat 
patronising, admirer of Wordsworth, who found the bulk of his 
writings dull, and wished to mark her decided preference for 
Coleridge. Thus she said of Coleridge's ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,”— 
“The contribution of the other member of the poetical partner- 
ship to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ was in itself much more memorable 
than anything produced by Wordsworth,” and this although 
the “Lyrical Ballads” contained several of those poems of 
Wordsworth’s which those who have grown up “in the service 
and worship’ of Wordsworth would as soon think of admitting 
to be inferior to “the Ancient Mariner,” as of admitting that 
Wordsworth’s contributions to the “ Lyrical Ballads” are 
inferior to Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon.” The truth is 
that whatever Mrs. Oliphant may have been brought up 
in, she certainly does not now sympathise with those who 
have found in “The Fountain,” in the “ Poet’s Epitaph,” 
in “Michael,” in “The Thorn,’ in “ Ruth,” in the “Mad 
Mother,” and in “the Lines written a Few Miles above 
Tintern Abbey,’ something of a totally different kind to 
the grand play of pure imagination in Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,’’—and of a very much higher kind too,—something 
infinitely more revealing, in relation to the highest nature of 
man, and to the true relation between man and God. Mrs. 
Oliphant admits but a dozen of Wordsworth’s sonnets to “ the 
highest rank” (while Mr. Arnold has selected sixty,—not in all 
cases the best), and frankly declares herself unable to appreciate 
the rest. She passes, on the whole, a very depreciating judgment 
on “ The Excursion ” and “ The Prelude,” and with the exception 
of the great “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” and 
“The Daffodils,” she has hardly signalised one of the poems by 
which Wordsworth lives in the hearts of those who love him. No 
wonder she has not represented adequately the view of Words- 
worth taken by those who have grown up in “ his worship and 
service.” ‘'Tothem, she seems to have picked out one noble ode, 
and, in addition, two or three pretty pieces, of which one, at least 
(the “ Anecdote for Fathers,” which all Mrs. Oliphant’s subtlety 
and eloquence cannot persuade us to regard as truly character- 
istic of Wordsworth’s genius), might have suited better the 
genius of Cowper, while she has turned the cold shoulder to that 
unique genius in the poet which has made Wordsworth to 
many of us not so much a potent intellectual interest as the 
revealer of new spiritual powers in man. 

At the same time, we are well aware that Wordsworth does 
not, and cannot, appear to every man of genius in the same 
light; and we are far from wishing to harp on our difference 
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from Mrs. Oliphant on the subject of Wordsworth, as if this were 
the great feature of her book. Perhaps in our first review we 

ay have done less than justice to other parts of that book, 
ah we tried to express fully our profound admiration for 
the criticism of Cowper, as well as for much of the criticisms 
of Scott, Byron, Shelley, and other great writers of the period. 
We ought to have spoken with especial admiration of her 
criticism of Burns, especially of Burns the man, who is 
most skilfully and subtly treated, though we differ to 
some extent from Mrs. Oliphant’s criticism of the poems, 
where she accords, in our opinion, too much admiration to the 
pathetic English poems, and too little to the broadly humorous 
and even coarse Scotch poems. Still, no one living could have 
written a more striking chapter on Burns than Mrs. Oliphant 
has given us. And great as seem to us the defects of her 
book, especially in relation to Wordsworth, to Moore, to 
Hazlitt, and several other minor names, we should be sorry to 
speak of these three remarkable volumes, except as a great 
critical achievement by one who has proved that, in her hands 
at least, criticism is not the dernier ressort, as Lord Beaconsfield 
proclaimed it to be, of a writer who had failed in higher 
imaginative efforts. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE.* 
Wirn the enormous increase that each year brings to the mass 
ef facts constituting human knowledge, a corresponding desire 
appears to be felt of reducing it to some sort of manageable 
bulk. Hence dictionaries and encyclopedias are the order of 
the day, and, meeting a real want, find a ready sale. In no 
department of human intellectual activity is the need more felt 
than in Medicine, to pause, as it were, from time to time, and 
resume, as concisely as may be, the actual condition of the 
art and science. Dr. Copland’s monumental work has long 
been out of date, and was, besides, rather a collection of trea- 
tises than a dictionary, properly so called. The plan of the pre- 
sent book is different, and Dr. Quain’s undertaking is a novelty 
in English medical literature. In the first place, the volume 
does not aim at furnishing the reader with more than a general 
view of each subject; secondly, the editor has extended the term 
“ medicine,” so as not only to overlap considerably the borders of 
surgery, but to include much of what has been far too little studied 
hy medical men, public and personal hygiene. Dr. Quain has 
been fortunate in associating the best-known names in medical 
science with his own in the execution of his difficult task. The 
signatures to the various articles are a guarantee of the adequate 
treatment of their respective subjects, and the volume has a 
weight and authority as the expression of the views of the pro- 
fession which render it a guide as safe as indispensable to the 
practitioner. We do not pretend to have done more than dip 
at intervals into the two thousand pages of which the book con- 
sists, but the articles we have read have struck us as models of 
clear and fluent scientific English. The contribution on Fever is 
a conspicuous example, to cite one instance only, of scientific 
“lucidity ” of language, thoroughly intelligible to the lay reader, 
yet not a whit below the needs of the specialist. To those who 
know something of the enormous bulk of even current medical 
literature, the comprehensive survey of the “ mystery ” afforded 
by this volume will appear a marvel of informed and patient in- 
dustry. The compression of matter has of necessity been great, 
but so judiciously has it been effected, that conciseness does not 
seem anywhere to have been purchased at the expense of 
clearness and intelligibility. 

One reflection that a cursory glance at the contents of the 
volume is likely to give rise to, is that the Doctors of to-day owe 
no small reparation for the misfeasance of their predecessors. 
The “heroic” methods that more or less infested—we can use 
no other term—medical and surgical practice up to a very 
recent period, were productive of extremely fatal results. 
Operations were performed with “ brilliance,” indeed, but with 
total contempt or neglect of the precautions as to cleanliness— 
scientific surgical cleanliness —of the instruments, the operator, 
and even of the surrounding atmosphere, that are now considered 
absolutely indispensable, with the result of an enormously 
diminished per-centage of fatal sequences. Pneumonia was 
treated by venesection, tartar emetic, &c., and “as these 
methods have been abandoned,” says Dr. Green, “ the mortality 
++... . has diminished.” A propos of venesection, we notice 
with some surprise Sir James Paget’sassertion that the customary 
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Various Writers, Edited by Richard Quain, M,D., F.R.S. London: Longmans, 
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venesection of former days was absolutely harmless. Surely, it 
involved more or less waste of the total nervous and vegetative 
energy of the system. Of diphtheria, again, up to quite recently, 
the treatment was positively barbarous. In 1868, the great French 
authority on the disease, Trousseau, insisted upon the necessity of 
applying strong caustics, to destroy the characteristic false 
membrane that forms in the throat. Only those who have 
witnessed the painful struggles of children submitted to this 
torture can appreciate the cruelty of the method. Now, 
Sanné, writing in 1877, tells us that “ cauterization is generally 
abandoned ; it has serious drawbacks, it is dangerous, it is use- 
less.” Danger and uselessness do, indeed, seem somewhat 
serious drawbacks. The “ heroic” method was the outcome of 
superficial observation and rash empiricism. It is not likely to 
be ever again in vogue, for the more scientific study of Nature 
in health and disease leads to an abandonment of all violent 
means and remedies. Humanity cannot be too thankful for 
the change, when it is recollected to how great an extent we 
are all at the mercy of the profession, and how terribly, owing 
to lack of proper scientific training, and to the backward state 
of biological and pathological science, the practitioner of the 
past slashed, blistered, bled, and purged our foregoers, to their 
hurt very much more often than to their benefit. 

The article on “ Alcohol” will not please the teetotallers. In 
small quantities and diluted, according to the author of the 
article, Dr. Binz, of Bonn, it is readily assimilated, undergoes 
combustion, imparts warmth, and yields vital force to the 
tissues for the performance of their various functions :—* A 
quantity of 100 cubic centimétres per diem (about 3} fluid 
ounces), equivalent to one litre of Rhine wine of medium 
strength, is sufficient to supply between one-third and one- 
quarter the whole amount of warmth requisite for the 
human body during the twenty-four hours.” The alcohol, how- 
ever, must be pure,—that is, free from fusel-oil elements ; 
members of the propyl, amyl, and butyl series. On the other 
hand, in the article on “ Personal Health,’ total abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks is recommended; but in the same article, 
curiously enough, beer and claret in moderate amount are 
said to be beneficial to youth between puberty and manhood. 

The pathology of inflammation is extremely well treated 
under that heading, and the extraordinary “migration” of 
the white blood-corpuscles, by a sort of  self-extrusion 
through the walls of the smaller vessels, chiefly veins, which 
characterise the process, is admirably described. All the articles, 
indeed, of a general nature will be found most interesting by 
the lay reader, who will rarely be troubled by excess of tech- 
nical language or want of clearness in exposition. Of the vast 
and important subject of contagion, for instance, every one is 
concerned to know something; and the study, apart from its 
special interest to humanity, is of the highest value, in assisting 
us to form a conception of the modes in which the tremendous 
interval between inanimate and animate existence may be 
bridged over. 

There is evidence that some of the articles have not been 
worked up to the level of the most recent knowledge. Thus, 
the disease known as “ beri-beri ” is quite insufficiently 
described, and its identity with “kakke,” an endemic disorder 
in Japan, of which an exhaustive study, by Mr. Anderson, 
formerly Surgeon to the British Legation at Tokio, will be 
found in the Reports of St. Thomas’s Hospital for 1876, is not 
mentioned. In a work of this kind, however, it is, perhaps, im- 
possible that the most recent science should be worked into 
every contribution, for this would involve a universal know- 
ledge on the part of the editor to whom the task of revision 
falls. 

In addition to articles on purely medical subjects, or what 
were commonly supposed to be alone entitled to rank as 
such, the volume contains, as we have already hinted, 
many on matters of general interest to the public at large, 
though not the less important on that account to the practi- 
tioner. Thus such subjects as baths, idiosyncracy, civil incapa- 
city, nursing, diet, cold, climate, personal health, &c., are treated 
in a manner as interesting as instructive. In the article on diet, 
a happy mean is hit between vegetarianism and the opposite 
“ism,” if the word exists—if not, we may suggest “carni- 
vorism ”’—in the maxim that those who lead sedentary lives 
should eat less meat and more vegetables than those who pass a 
life of active labour in the open air. Asarule, the practice of 
mankind is the exact reverse, owing to the luxurious habits of 
the wealthier sedentary classes, and the poverty of the outdoor 
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workers. The.article on personal health we should like to see 
reprinted as a pamphlet, and studied by the heads of every 
household; or better still, if Dr. Quain and his most able 
staff of contributors could be induced to prepare a “ Dictionary 
of Mishaps, Ailments, and Hygiene,” a great public want would 
be met and a debt of gratitude incurred to the profession, which 
would more than make up for the sacrifice of a point of etiquette. 
There are many ways of treating a cold, a burn, or a cut finger 
badly, and few of treating such accidents well; and it is just of 
these fewer ways that the ordinary public is profoundly ignorant. 
A mishap may lead to an amputation, an ailment is often the 
preface to aserious disorder, and the prevention of disease is surely 
as worthy an object of medical ambition as its cure. Hygiene, 
again, is part of the necessary education of every house- 
holder, both in his individual capacity and as a member of 
society. Hygienic sins are already treated as legal offences 
in some cases, and the tendency is to include an increas- 
ing number of the former in the category of the latter. The 
present volume can hardly be left about a house, and the 
use of itis almost restricted to the profession, as, no doubt, is the 
object of its authors. To the practitioner who often wishes to 
refer to a particular subject at a moment’s notice, Dr. Quain’s 
Dictionary is an invaluable boon. It does not aim at replacing 
systematic treatises, but at meeting the needs of those—and 
the category includes every busy physician and practitioner— 
who have not always time to read special works. 

A bibliography attached to each article of the subject treated 
by it would add greatly to the value of the book, and room 
might be found by omitting articles such as those on “The 
Plague,” “ Yellow Fever,” “ Beri-beri,” &c., which have little 
practical interest for the English medical man. Perhaps, too, 
it would be well to relegate articles on matters of hygiene to a 
separate volume, which would be accessible to the general public. 
The specially medical volume would be thus reduced in bulk; 
and be more easily carried about and consulted by the country 
practitioner, 





A MODERN INSTANCE.* 

Tur Americanisms in this book by William Howells have 
possibly something to do with the fact that it is most difficult 
to appreciate it, for it may be that, as a natural consequence, 
we fail sometimes in seizing the exact proportion of ex- 
pressions, and consequently of thoughts too. It is still 
more difficult to give to the reader a just estimate of its 
merits and demerits. Clever as it is, it leaves on the mind a 
certain disappointing and dissatisfied impression. Mr. Howells’ 
writing cannot fail to be interesting, and this book has a good 
deal of his characteristic strength, but it lacks somehow in 
“oneness ;” there is not very much story in it, and though the 
individual parts are excellent and telling, it is perhaps more of 
a study than a complete picture. Whether it is that some parts 
are too elaborately worked out, too photographic, as it were, 
not suggestive enough, and others, again, are wanting in refined 
detail, certain it is that the author has somewhat failed in con- 
veying to us a perfect realisation of his conception of the develop- 
ment of character. This is especially the case in the heroine. 
At first, as a bright, headstrong, passionate girl, she is 
admirable; but afterwards, in her saddened married life, she 
becomes somewhat shadowy and indefinite. The story is a 
simple one,—it is that of life’s happiness wrecked by the incon- 
trollable jealousy of the wife, too late repented, on the one 
side, and by the want of moral stamina in the too easy-going, 
selfish husband, on the other; the latter letting himself drift 
along, and so falla prey to adverse circumstances. The tale opens 
with Marcia Gaylord and Bartley Hubbard, as they return at 
midnight, in a sleigh, from a Church Congress they had been to 
in Lower Equity. Marcia was the only surviving child of Squire 
Gaylord, and Bartley was her “ company :”— 


“They drew up chairs to the stove, in which the smouldering 
fire, revived by the opened draught, roared and snapped. It was 
midnight, as the sharp strokes of a wooden clock declared from the 
kitchen, and they were alone together, and all the other inmates of 
the house were asleep. The situation, scarcely conceivable to another 
civilisation, is so common in ours, where youth commands its fate 
and trusts solely to itself, that it may be said to be characteristic of 
the New England-civilisation, wherever it keeps its simplicity. It 
was uot stolen or clandestine ; it would have interested every one, 
but would have shocked no one in the village, if the whole village 
had known it; all that a girl’s parents ordinarily exacted, was that 
they should not be waked up.” 


The study we have of American social life is most interesting, 
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if only from the fact that nothing can be more different to ours 

Though in England, for a few years back, youth had now ae M 
liberty and freedom from trammels than formerly, it is stil] the 
opinions of the old about life that are accepted as final, and the 
wishes of the young are constantly sacrificed to the interestg 

and still more to the prejudices, of the old. The wisdom of 
parents is generally supposed to be binding upon the children 

without reference to the difference of modern thought ond 
civilisation, or to the disposition and temperament of children, 
How often is it not said, “ What was good eno’ for the father, 
is surely good enough for the child,” and few average parents 
think of the misery it is to find out too late that one is the round 
man in the square hole! In America, we may consider that 
the young people are not so well “ brought up,” but they 
are allowed to grow up under the best of all teachers, experi. 
ence, and so they find more easily their own level, and de 
velop in an atmosphere congenial to themselves. At pre. 
sent, however, American social life would seem to be in 
a transition state; the arrogant way in which the young 
take the initiative will probably tone down, and youth 
and age will each, so to speak, shake into its right 
place, for while in the old civilisation it seems often to be 
forgotten that to the young belongs the future of the world, 
of which they cannot be finally kept out by any present restraint, 
in America it is not sufficiently remembered that to the old is 
owing some gratitude for the past, and for all we have inherited 
from it. 

Bartley Hubbard’s character is well studied, and cause and 
effect carefully worked out, though to begin with, one cannot 
help judging him, rather by Marcia’s standard than by Mr, 
Howells’; and in this we think that the author has shown great 
skill. We feel disappointed in Bartley, and do not know quite 
why,—think, perhaps, that the degeneracy is rather out of propor- 
tion with the first sketch of his character ; then, if we look back 
carefully, we see it is alla natural growth of seeds sown in the 
beginning,—his final character being only a development of the 
earlier. In this case, the child is truly father to the man, 
He is first introduced to us as editor of the Equity newspaper. 
He had made his own way in the world, he was very “ smart,” 
he had been to college, where he had graduated, and he had only 
taken the editorship of the country newspaper, which had no 
political importance whatever, as a stepping-stone to his final 
ambition, which was the law. . Besides being smart and good- 
looking, Bartley was always well dressed, and he wore 
his one suit of clothes as if he had many. He was popular 
with all classes, especially with his inferiors; “he passed 
the time of day, and was give and take right along, 
as his admirers expressed it, from the first, in a community 
where his ‘smartness’ had that honour which gives us 
more smart men to the square mile than any other country 
in the world.” Marcia was beautiful, high-spirited, proud, and 
very jealous. She believed in Bartley, and loved him; that night, 
after their midnight drive, she let him kiss her, and that with- 
out a word on his part that any one could hold himto. Bartley 
knew “she was of the right sort;” that she would have died 
sooner than let him suppose she cared for him, if she had known 
she was doing it, and the fun to him was that she did not know; 
this charmed and touched him, and made him wish next 
morning tosee her again; and then she receives him coolly, though 
feeling that she herself was most to blame; and he, hurt and 
drawn on by the seeming contradiction, begins to think he had 
come for no other purpose than to tell her he loves her; and 
thus they drift into an engagement, with passionate love on 
her side and selfish liking on his which is to a certain extent 
elevated by her love, so that he truly feels that while she believes 
in him he can do all things good and noble. 

The whole account of the engagement, and also of Marcia’s 
mother, with her colourless, joyless life, and scarcely an opinion 
of her own in the presence of her husband and daughter, who 
made and bounded her world, is totally un-English and very well 
described. So is the stern old father, loving his daughter alone, 
cold and unbending to all others. He is an unbeliever, and has 
nothing but contempt for liberal Christianity. He even main- 
tains the superiority of the old Puritanic discipline against it, 
with an ardour that nothing but its re-establishment could 
have abated :— 

“Tt amused him to see Bartley lending the Church the zealous 
support of the Press, with an impartial patronage of the different 
ereeds. There had been times in his own career when the silence of 


his opinions would have greatly advanced him, but he had not chosen 
to pay this price for success; he loved his freedom or he loved the 
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j his own tongue too well, and he had remained a lead- 
04 ty aT when he might have ended a Judge, or even a 
10g ae. Of late years, however, since people whom he could 
pi in their Agnosticism so heartily, up to a certain point, 
have j to make such fools of themselves about Darwinism and 


res of all men in the monkey, he had grown much more 
saab he still clung to his old-fashioned, deistical opinions, but he 


worse of a man for not holding them; he did not deny 
— ht be a good Christian, and still be a very good man. 


an mi 
a oecioes hawour of his position sufficed, with a people who 
liked a joke rather better than anything else. In his old age his 


infidelity was something that would hardly have been changed, if 
possible, by & popular vote. 

How Marcia’s engagement was broken off, and how she and 
Bartley came together again, we will not tell here; suffice it to 
say that they were married, and went to Boston to make their 
way. Bartley was not afraid of hard work, he had a ready pen 

and plenty of wit, and after some up-hill work he gets employed 

on different papers, writing chiefly on social subjects, which he 
has a happy knack of making telling and attractive. Nothing 
can be more charming than the account of their early married 
life; their search for cheap lodgings and inexpensive dinners. 

In time he gets plenty of work and pay, but Marcia feels it is 

precarious, aad her own ambition is that he should get a “ basis,” 

rmanent work with a fixed salary. The account of how he 

gets it, with a Mr. Witherby, proprietor and chief editor of a 

journal which had a large circulation in Boston, is curious, as 

showing the way that an unconscientious but still respectable 
paper in America is managed. Witherby had quarrelled with 
his sub-editor, who had “ views ”’ of his own about the working 
of a journal, which views did not agree with those of Mr. 

Witherby. This gentleman is of opinion that a paper is no 

good till it pays; it has no influence, its motives are suspected, 

and it cannot forward auy good cause. He did not contend that 

a paper should run solely in the interest of the “ counting-room,” 

but he did think that the counting-room should be respectfully 

listened to in the editorial room :— 

“<There are always two sides to every question. Suppose all the 
newspapers pitch in—as they sometimes do—and denounce a certain 
public enterprise, a projected scheme of railroad legislation, or a 
peculiar system of banking, or a co-operative mining interest, and the 
counting room sends up word that the company advertises heavily with 
us, shall we go and join indiscriminately in that hue and cry, or shall 
we give our friends the benefit of the doubt ?’—‘Give them the 
benefit of the doubt,’ answered Bartley.—‘ That’s what I say, and so 
would any other practical man,’ said Witherby; ‘and that’s just 
where Clayton and I differed.’ ” 

Terms were come to, and the salary fixed, which surpassed 
Bartley’s highest expectations ; and his chief delight in it was 
the satisfaction that it would be to Marcia. He gave her a full 
history of the affair, and they were as happy as if Bartley had 
been celebrating a high and honourable good-fortune. She was 
too ignorant to feel the disgrace, if there were any, in the com- 
pact which Bartley had closed,—and he had no principles, no 
traditions, by which to perceive it; to them, it meant unlimited 
prosperity, it meant provision for the future, which was to 
bring a new responsibility and a new care. The sphere of 
Boston life to which we are introduced is graphically described, 
whether it is the newspaper world, the semi-fashionable world, 
or that to which the family of Bartley’s college friend 
Hallett belonged, the wealthy, sectarian, and old-fashioned 
world, ‘Society’? in Boston is Unitarian, just as in New 
York the fashionable religion is an Americanised Church of 
England, and it is very curious that it seems to be necessary 
for social success to belong to the fashionable religion. 
Thé Halletts were not Unitarians, and the son had been 
sent to an inferior sectarian college, instead fof to Harvard, 
where, as a matter of course, the best Boston men were to be 
found. Young Hallett is a curious study. Contrary to Ameri- 
can ways, he had not been allowed to decide on his own career, 
and he felt that his life had been sacrificed; but with his sensitive, 
dreamy, idealising nature he would probably have felt out of 
harmony even among Harvard men and the best Boston society; 
though he did not think so himself. We fancy, however, that 
there is meant to be a touch of sarcasm in his self-judgment. His 
character is scarcely that which one expects often to meet with in 
the American go-a-head world, but it is delicately and consistently 
worked out. The whole Hallett family is good; the charming 
old couple, so generous and high-minded, the two elder sisters, 
narrow-minded and given to good works, the younger sister, born 
since her parents had become wealthy, determined to be liberal. 
minded, and steer clear of what she considers the family failings, 
are all very happily portrayed ; one really lives among them, gets 
to know them personally, and feel their individuality. Not so 
the rich and fashionable Miss Kingsbury, with her generous 





impulses, and a certain amount of unrecognised social snobbism. 
She is more of a lay figure. Mr. Howells’ remarks on what he 
says that we English think of as our superior civilisation, are 
original and very entertaining, and, both the English accent 
and the English manners meet with, perhaps to us, un- 
expected criticism. He does not touch much, however, on 
English ways; the chief interest of his book is certainly due to 
the strong flavour of Americanism which pervades it. What 
interests us throughout is the vivid picture of American social 
life as it really is. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~——. 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS.—VI. 

The beauty of its coloured plates and its generally luxurious 
appearance entitle Huropean Butterjlies and Moths, by W. F. Kirby 
(Cassell and Co.), to mention in this list, though its character and its 
execution are such as to give it a high place among the more popular 
scientific works of the time. The work is based on Berge’s well- 
known “Schmetterlingsbuch.’”’ That, however, being chiefly con- 
fined to the species of Macro-lepidoptera to be found in central 
Europe, the plan of the English edition has been extended so as to 
give descriptions of the whole of the species inhabiting Europe proper, 
with additions bringing the subject generally down to the present time. 
If anything could make entomology one of the most popular of 
sciences, it is this magnificent volume. Hughes’s Illustrated 
Anecdotal Natural History, by the Rev. J. G. Wood and Theo- 
dore Wood (Joseph Hughes), contains a great deal of useful and 
entertaining information, packed into small space. The illustrations 
are good ; the type is, perhaps, a little too small for a work of this 
kind, Mrs. Sale Barker discourses in her usual vivacious style of 
Some of My Feathered and Four-footed Friends (Routledge), and as 
she tells a host of anecdotes with an egotism that is tolerable and 
even enjoyable, we can very heartily recommend her book. The 
illustrations, too, though bold and coloured, have nothing of coarse- 
ness or “ loudness’ to mar them. 

The Prince of a Hundred Soups, edited by Vernon Lee (Unwin), is 
a very clever and admirably illustrated burlesque on—at least, we 
presume so—Italian municipal life of a period anterior to the pre- 
sent. The preface is quite as interesting as the book itself, the 
editor telling in it a great deal about the author, a somewhat “ crank’? 
actor, who imended his work “not in the least as a Christmas book, 
but as a practical demonstration of a theory based upon an enormous 
amount of research.” Whether this story be simply a mystification 
on the part of the editor, or not, there is more humour in the volume 
than in half-a-dozen ordinary pantomimes. 

The annual volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine is an excellent 
one. ‘The fiction is, to say the least, above the average. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has Mr. John Berwick Harwood been seen to such 
advantage as in Ralph Raeburn’s Trusteeship, which possesses 
among other virtues, that of brevity. This author has not yet given 
us a better character than that of Frank Preston, the conquering 
though long-maligned hero and manufacturer, whose opinions on 
social subjects put one not a little in mind of the new Member for 
Liverpool. The “ miscellaneous”. articles are excellent and varied ; 
‘“A Chinese Novel” is especially entertaining. Some papers pro- 
fessing to throw a little light on the minor mysteries of journalism 
strike us, however, as rather thin. Mrs. Warren keeps up the 
character of her Ladies’ Treasury (Bemrose and Son) very well, and 
no objection can be offered to such sentiments as “good humour, 
sympathy, a brave heart to will and to do, and the fascinations of a 
cultured intelligence, are for girls the best and most successful 
stepping-stones to matrimony.” The fiction and the general articles 
are rather poor, however. The fashions are, of course, the chief 
thing in a magazine of this kind, and Mrs. Warren certainly gives 
her readers abundance of them. At the same time, is it not possible 
to throw a little “cultured intelligence” into the faces of the 
heroines of fashion-plates ? 

Harper’s Christmas Number (S. Low and Co.) is an imposing one, 
as perhaps it ought to be, seeing that the price is half-a-crown. But 
in shape it is most unwieldy, being at once too long and too broad. 
A Christmas number should be not only a thing of beauty, but a joy 
for an hour or so, while one is sitting over a winter fire and reading 
it; but that before us can only be read when spread out on a table. 
The illustrations are numerous and large. We like best ‘A Widow,” 
“Peter Stuyvesant,” and the delineations of Dutch life in old 
New York generally. The stories are all high-class, and very 
much above the ordinary Christmas-number standard. That 
illustrated by the picture of “A Widow,” already mentioned, is 
full of genuine sentiment, and “The Queen of the Swamp” has 
a flavour of New-England humour. We are disappointed with 
the work of the “stars,’’ engaged to give special attractiveness to 
the number. Mr. W. D. Howells contributes “A Farce” of an 
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American sleeping-car, which suggests Douglas Jerrold-and-water ; 
Mr. Hardy, a weak shepherd’s story about Bonaparte having landed 
privately on the British coast to prepare the way for an invasion,— 
and each his respective autograph. 

We have received Bobbie and Burdie (R. Washbourne), by Frances 
J. M. Kershaw, a lively children’s story, written from the Roman- 
Catholic point of view, and ending with “ Uncle Charlie not going to 
be a bad Catholic any more.”’——Rock me to Sleep, Mother. (S. Low and 
Co.) By Elizabeth Akers. The illustrations are much superior to 
the letter-press, melancholy as both are. Dick’s Holidays,and What 
He Did With Them (Unwin), edited by James Weston, a sprightly 
combination of natural history and boyish amusement.—The first 
volume of a large, well illustrated, and, on the whole, carefully- 
written History of the World. (Ward and Lock.) Sunny Hours and 
Pretty Flowers (Dean and Son).—The illustrations from sketches 
made by the artist, Mr. George Lambert, “during a summer’s 
sojourn in a quaint, old Oxfordshire village,’’ are really exquisite.—— 
Happy Sunday Afternoons for Little Ones (Wells Gardner), con- 
sisting of simple Bible outlines to colour and write about.—A 
Friend’s Hand (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) consists of short texts 
and simple prayers in large type, as ‘consolation for the sick and 
weary, and comfort to the dying.’ ‘ The illustrations, though 
simple, are striking. 





Messrs. David Douglas, Edinburgh, have sent us various novels of 
Mr. Howells’, viz.:—A Counterfeit Presentment, A Foregone Conclu- 
sion, A Chance Acquaintance, The Undiscovered Country, The Lady of 
the Aristook, Their Wedding Journey, Out of the Question, A Fearful 
Responsibility, author’s edition, all enclosed in a casket as a gift- 
book. And a very pretty and amusing Christmas or New Year’s gift 
it will make. The print is singularly clear, and the tales are all 
marked by Mr. Howells’ special power,—a power of studying charac- 
ter, much more than of conceiving plots. 

Among reprints, suitable as gift-books, are Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature (Ward, Lock, and Co.); and the delightful old Evenings 
at Home, of Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld (Routledge). The one is 
well printed and well illustrated. The other, revised and corrected 
by Mr. Cecil Hartley, and profusely illustrated, is almost as good 
a book as one could think of for a boy or girl who has really mani- 
fested a thirst for knowledge. 


Fables of Mr. John Gay. With a Memoir by Austin Dobson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—A very pretty, little edition of Gay’s 
fables, in white vellum, with a portrait of Gay and a short account 
of his life, simply and well told by Mr. Austin Dobson. We are not 
sure that Gay would have chosen to be known chiefly by his fables, 
which often want point. However, English taste has decided that 
he shall be known chiefly by them, and a prettier edition of them 
than the present we have never seen. 

AMERICAN CuristmAs CArps.—We must confess that we are here 
fairly beaten out of the field by America, and that on our own ground, 
too. Mr. Prang, art and educational publisher, of Boston, has just 
sent us (unfortunately, rather late in the day) a selection of his 
Christmas and New Year’s Cards; amongst them are those that 
gained prizes at his last autumn exhibition. As a whole, they 
certainly surpass those we have seen from any of the English pub- 
lishers. In the first place, they are all appropriate to the sea- 
son, either in the religious or festive aspect. Then, they show 
real power of design, are harmonious in colour and good in drawing, 
each carrying out and illustrating the whole idea in a really remark- 
able way. Now, in the English exhibitions of Christmas cards there 
were many charming little pictures, but scarcely anything worth the 
name of real design, and any little attempt in that line was 
promptly snuffed out by being entirely passed over by the judges. 
Mr. Prang gave eight prizes at the last exhibition, which were divided 
into two series. One series of prizes was awarded by a jury composed 
of all the well-known artists of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia , 
and the other, by the votes of the general public visiting the exhibition. 
It is rather curious that the first artist-prize and the first popular-prize 
fell to the same design. This first-prize card, by Miss Dora Wheeler, 
of New York, is beautiful and artistic in feeling and treatment. It 
represents a desolate woman standing on the globe leaning against a 
bare, snow-covered tree, gazing up with awe-struck expectation 
towards a vision of the Virgin and Child; while her two children, 
frightened by what they do not understand, cling to their mother. 
The lines of the composition are really beautiful. Miss Humphrey, 
of Boston, gained the second and third artists’ prize. One card repre- 
sents a little girl in her night-dress praying to Santa Claus, and the 
other the Christmas Angel with an olive-branch in her hand, They 
are both surrounded by beautifully-designed borders, rich in colour- 
ing, and appropriate to each subject. The fourth artist-prize, 
gained by Alfred Fredericks, of New York, is, to our mind, 
more common-place; it is a little boy awaking on Christmas 
morning. Here, again, however, we are struck by the beauty 
of the accessories. Some children singing a Christmas carol 
outside a cottage, out of the window of which two other eager little 


. : I i 
ones are looking, while a number of cherubs are singing above 
, 


the subject of the second popular prize, gained by Walter Sat 
Mr. Prang explains the “ motif ” of this card in rather an amusin 
“as the solidarity there is between angels and children.” We hare 
not space left to mention in detail the other prize cards, but cap 
only add that in each and all the idea is equally well thought ont 
and executed. Beside the prize cards, Mr. Prang has sent other 
specimens, of a humbler and less expensive description; they are 
throughout well drawn, and there is not a vulgar one among them, He 
seems, too, to have taken pains to get better verses than usual, There 
is, however, one detail in which we cannot think that he has shown 
good-taste, and that is the way in which some of the cards are mounted 
with silk fringe. There may be a difference of opinion on this subject, 
but to our minds, the silk fringe merely increases their cost aaq 
vulgarises them. 
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LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 

NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ WINTER COSTUM3 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s ‘per piece. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 
C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N the RECENT WOOLWICH COMPETITION, the second 
place was gained by Mr. L. P. Chapwan, with 8,521 marks, In the June 
Examination of Woolwich Cadets, Mr. R. Mackenzie gained the ficst place. 
Both these Gentlemen were Pupils of Mr, W. J, JEAFFRESON, Lansdown 








House, Folkestone. 
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“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. | 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 


ROWLANDS’ 





| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 





the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
| breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teetb, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
| and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO. 





SPECULATION 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 


AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


‘WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Larcr Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.” English Churchman.—‘ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.’’ Society.—‘* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
Manchester Courier.—* The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””--—Figaro.—“ Their 
— ~ worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive. 














Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. . 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
53 Pall Mall, containing 350 works by well- 
known Artists in Water-colours. Three great works 
by John Martin, a and 50 others inoil, NOW 
.—Admission Is. 
— ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 
UNDAY EVENING 
ASSOCIATION CHOIR. 
Conductor—Frep. A. Jewson, M.C O. 
lst Rehearsal at 7.45, Monday, January 8th. 
The attendance of Singers willing to help in per- 
forming sacred music free to the poor is earnestly 
requested. A. BERRY, Hon. Sec. 
Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J.8. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.). Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


OE or TWO PUPILS may b 
RECEIVED, in a pleasant country Parsonage, 
for General Education, or to prepare for University, 
Matriculation, or for Preliminary Examination, for 
Law, Medicine, or the Army.-—Address, VICAR, 
Coxley, near Wells, Somerset. 
SCHOOL, 


ILL HILL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERM, 1883, will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 196n, 1883, at 6 p.m.—Applications for 
‘admission or information to be addressed to the 
Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Eszq., D.Lit. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. — ST. LEONARD'S 
SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B.—Head Mistress, Miss 
DOVE, Gertifieated Student of Girton College, 
‘Cambridge.—Tiis School provides for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education at a moderate 
cost. House Girls re-eived from the age of nine. 
‘NEXT TERM BEGINS on January 19th. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination January, 25th. 
For sn ae apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., 
¥LA., Secretary. 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY 8T. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
‘C.C.0., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
‘(Clifton, and 0.C.C., Oxfor 1, late Assistant-Master at 

lbergb), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 

—¥or Prospectus and References, apply to H. St. 
‘CLAIR FEILDEN, E-q , Halliford. Middlesex. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
‘Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Horts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 


























Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 

Pupils pre for Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Home comforts.—Highest references given. 
EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 


HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F. 
ABMITAGE, Ist-class Classical Tripos, late Modern- 
Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 
Resident Assistant-Masters, French and German. 
Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
ties, Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket- 

ound and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 

estminster, President of Trinity Oollege, Oxford, 
Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 
Colonel Dunsterville, &. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 

.. HOTKL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hutel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 








RESTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 

Visiror—The LORD BISHOP of MANCHESTER, 
CHAIRMAN OF CouncIL—The Ven. Archdeacon 
HORNBY. 

HEAD MISTRESS (Churchwoman) WANTED at 
Easter. Salary, £250, with capitation fee of £1 per 
pupil after the first 50. Present attendance, 117.— 
Apply, before January 10th, stating qualifications and 
= testimonials, to Rev. G. STEELE, Preston, 

anes, 


OWLEY’S MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

J ST. HELENS, LANCre. 

HEAD MISTRESS for Girls’ School REQUIRED 
after Christmas Vacation. Fixed Stipend, £100 per 
annum, and £2 head-money yearly for each girl. The 
Schools are constructed to accommodate 100 girls. 
Applications with testimonials to be sent, not later 
than December 30th, to T. BREWIS, Esq., Town Hall, 
St. Helens, from whom farther particulars may be 
obtained. 


St. Helens, December 8th, 1882. 

' Peis HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL : 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 

VicE-PRESIDENT : 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A, Head Master of 
Clifton College. 

Heap Mistress :—Miss WOODS. 

The First Term of 1883 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 20th. 

Application for admission may bs made to the 
Secretary, Miss CLARKE, at the School; or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, No. 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No.77 Pembroke Road, is licensed by 
the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils attending 
the School. 

For Terms and other informatiop, application 
should be made to Mrs. Haigh. 

A Preparatory (Kindergarten) Class has lately been 
added to the School. 


R. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 

Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 

of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater ,W. Prospectus sent on application. 

“a TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Bi 2s Sess BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, —— on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its tomers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full oo on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 

March 31st, 1880, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 


Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .., eco “a 
Reserve Fund ata rey ‘aa 1 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards 

w. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 








FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
RECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun G. Ta.zor, Esq., M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman—ALBan G. H. Gipss, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

isq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P.  [Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 


Cle eeran and 


Bart. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.| David Powell, Esq. 


Hubbard, M.P. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested ‘4 ,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of 2,941,000 
Total Annual income, over _— 517,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head (Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of Janu ary. 


TNNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the 
new Participating Class (Table B) before the close of 
this year will participate for two years in the Division 
of Profits to be declared for the term ending 3ist 
December, 1833. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at 
| ogame should be paid within fifteen days there- 

rom. 
Orrices.—Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, 

Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 

and Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Companies Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 
cations for Avencies invited. 

London Offices —Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


OPE EATS TS UNION 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... one «+e £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up ... <a aaa a «a4 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed pe “aa we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
waa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
y. 

















JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kryps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLwar AccIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmpPLOYeERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
4 CORNHILL, 

or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 

A NN £2. 2 & Ip we 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
reserves the pearly whiteness of theteeth., Carriage 
ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 
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NEW WORK by Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The Light of | PRATION fom IRELAND 


Asia,’’ &c. 


Now ready, crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OF THE 


Or, Islam’s Rosary. 


PEARLS FAITH; 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Asma-el-’Husna). 


With Comments in Verse from Various Oriental Sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I. 


© Allah hath most excellent names, therefore call npon Him by the same,’’—<Koran, Chap. 7, ‘‘ Al Aaraf,”” 





TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


A 1 8° DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 


LETTER FROM A PuysiciAN To TWO LonpoN Hos?rirauts.—“ London, February 19th, 1877. 


“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, 
of Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. It is a solution of peroxide of iron, in the 
colloid form, has no acid reaction, and is the nearest approach known to the condition in which 
iron exists in the blood. Although a strong solution of iron, it has scarcely any taste, and is 
taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb the digestion or injure 
the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its inconveniences. I think it an 
extremely valuable preparation.” 

SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case, 


London : 








Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-256, with 7 Illnstrations, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


PEDIGREE OF THE DEVIL. 


By FREDERIC TT HALL, F.R.A.S. 


THE 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S : A . Constitetiona, Ladies, Ohiiiren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Strect, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ng ccc, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
KY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
*“*A mest delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFLEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


FRY’S 








COCOA 











The Committee of “Mr, TUKE’ IND: 
earnestly aspeal to the public for ftarthes dae " 
enable eg to hag the work in which the and 
engaged, of assisting to emigrate dis’ ili 
from the West of Ireland. “ — families 


The grant of last Session to the Irish Ex i 
Emigration purposes, far from making ee 
the future labours of the Committee, has greatle 
enlarged their sphere of action; inasmnch as the, 
have been lately requested by the Government D 
undertake the emigration from those districts in the 
—. bop a wd agers the Guardians ore 
unable to supplement the Government gr imi 
by law to £5 per head, — 


The districts already handed over to the Committee 
contain a population of upwards of 30,000 persons 
of whom it is estimated that several thousands are 
anxious to emigrate and deserve to be assisted, 


The Committee are glad to be able to repor 
(through their colleagues, the Rev. Father ane 
and Mr, H. Hodgkin, who travelled through Canada 
and the States during the summer) they have 
received encouraging accounts of the condition of the 
emigrants sent out by them last spring. Moreover. 
these gentlemen report the prospects for emigrants, 
especially in Canada, for the coming year to be highly 
satisfactory. 

The partial failure of the crops in the West of 
Ireland renders more than ever urgent the necessity 
for emigration, and the Committee therefore trust 
that they will not appeal in vain to the public for 
adequate support, to enable them to carry out the 
work entrusted to them. 

SYDNEY C. BUXTON, Hon. See. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M P., (Chairman.) 
S. Whitbread, Esq., M.P., (Deputy Chairman.) 
T. Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
Sir Thos. Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
Hon. Hy. Cowper, M.P. 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 
Arnold Morley, Esq., M.P. 
H. 8S. Northcote. Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Pease, Esq., M.P. 
William Rathbone, Esq., M.P. 
The Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. 
J. H. Tuke, Esq. 


SYDNEY OC. BUXTON, Esq., 
15 Eaton Place, 8.W. 

HOWARD HODGKIN, Esq., 
12 Hereford Gardens, W. 


Amount already promised or paid, £12,471 15:, 


Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. ; or to the Hon. Secs. 


REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbelief calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be exposed. It is the sole and 
special function of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY to carry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, and literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case Of GRANT’S 

MORELLA CHERKY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 42s per dozen; Sportsm.n’s 

special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufaeturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. (No Agents.) 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This 
cooling medicine has the happiest effect, when 
the vlood is overheated and a tendency to infl 
tory action is set up in the system; one Pill taken 
shortly before dinner does away with the indigestion, 
fullness, and flatulency, the indications of a weak 
stomach, or disordered liver. A few Pills taken at 
bedtime act as alteratives and aperients ; they not 
only relieve the bowels, but regulate every organ 
connected with them, overcome all acrid humours, 
and encourage a free supply of all the secretions 
essential to our —- Holloway’s Pills 
thoroughly disanse and perfectly regulate the cir- 
culation, and beget a feeling of comfort in hot 
climates and high temperatures, which is most de- 
sirable for preservation of health. 


Hon. Sees, 
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STEPHENS’ | 


weitine & COPYING INKS. | 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Writing and Copying Inks, 


ind of 
Also every kiné © inen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


Marking Jnk for L 


8’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
STEPHEN in any Town in the United King- 
of any Stand in all the chief Cities of the World. 


jQSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZ:: MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1976. JURORS’ AWARD :— 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 











OXFORD -T. 
W. 








THe Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
enred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





_ AND M?**5 ne. 
| eal AND M**s ee. 


| ee AND M2"s ern. 





| eee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
bh and 





portrteD MEATS. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

{1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


= & 
URES of COUGHS, CHEST COM- 
/ PLAINTS, &., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
W AFERKS.—Mr. Wood, 60 City Road, Hulme, Man- 
chester, writes:—*I have repeatedly witnessed the 
good offects of Dr. Locock’s Wafers. One elderly 
gentleman says he and his family have taken them 
for years, and always find benefit from them. From 
numerous other cases, I feel it my duty to recommend 
them asa safe and effectual remedy for coughs and 
chest complaints.’’ They instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
gout, rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous 
complaints. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists, at 13 14 and 23 9 per box. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of all the Best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are 
constantly passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises more than 
ONE MILLION VOLUMES of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
for an Ample Supply of all the Best Books announced for immediate Publication, 
and of all other Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition ready early next week, postage free on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


See 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Are respectfully invited to inspect the 


LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


In morocco, calf extra, vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, 
NOW ON YIEW IN THE SALE DEPARTMENT OF MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
PrincieaL Entrances—30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Pr: prietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAQOKWELL, Lendon; aad Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, . 
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GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery is now Open with a 


Collection of the Works of 


And the Landscapes of the Late 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A,, 
CECIL LAWSON. 








18838. 


“ As readable as ever.” — 
Daily Telegraph, December 
14th, 2, 


82. 


WORDS: 


“A marvel among 
magazines.’’ — Standard, 
October 9th, 1882. 


GOOD 


“ First of the kind...... 
Fully ma‘ntains its posi- 
tion.”’—Times, Dec, 12th. 





ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. The New Three-Volume 
Story, by Water Busant, Author of “ The Chaplain 
of the Fleet,’ “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” §c., 
begins in January, and will be continued throughout the 
year. 

FRAGMENTS of TEACHING in EVERSLEY 
CHURCH, by the late Cuartes Kinasury, begins in 
January, and will be continued regularly. 

SHAKESPEARE in the STUDY and on the STAGE. 


By Henry Irvinc. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS, FOR JANUARY, 


Beginning the New Volume, is Now Ready, containing :— 


in a GARDEN  FAIR.;CHRIST’S DESCENT 
I-III. HELL. 
By WALTER Leongen 9 — = By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
“ y in of the Fleet,” &. 
ee [HAUNTS of the LAPWING. 
ALPINE RESTING-PLACES.| i. Winter. 
A Story above the Clouds. Part I. | By RIcHARD JEFFERIES. 


pithemiens NATURAL and REVEALED 
Dr. PUSEY and the OXFORD | RELIGION. 
MOVEMENT. By Principal Carp, D.D. 
| 
| 


By Principal § > LL.D. 
y Principal SHarrP COOKERY in SCHOOLS. 
SHAKESPEARE on the STAGE. py Fanny L, Cazper. 


and in the STUDY. | 
The LAST BATHE. 


By Henry IrvING. 
The SORROW of the SEA By the Bisuor of BEDFORD. 


By ALExaNDER AxDEESON. |OTHER PEOPLE'S DUTY. 


ALL into 





The ELECTRIC LIGHT. By te: Senne, 


By A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 


AT SORRENTO. 


By AvausTa WEBSTER. 


PEARLA. I.-III. 

By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Author 
| of * Kitty,” “ A Winter with the 
1 Swallows,” &c, 


With Fiftecn Ulustrations by H, Furniss, J. Henderson, Davidson Knowles, 
G. Montbard, and Others. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


STORIES of OLD RENOWN; Tales of Knights and 
Heroes. By Ascot R. Horr, Author of ‘‘ Stories of Long Ago,” &c. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations from Drawings by Gordon Browne. Price 53. 

** A book which should take immediately with boys.’’—Morning Post. 
“Mr. Gordon Browne deserves the highest praise for his unconventional and 
energetic drawing.”’—Saturday Revi.w, 


UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG: a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By G. A. Henry, Author of “In Times of Peril,’ &e. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 63. 

** A capital book for boys. The illustrations are drawn with great spirit and 
admirably executed.”’—Standard, 


FACING DEATH; or, the Hero of the Vaughan Pit: a 
Tale of the Coal Mines. By G, A. Henty. With Eight Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. 

** Well written and well illustrated.’’—Athcne#um. 
**No better book of the kind has come before us this year.’’—Guardian. 


IN the KING’S NAME; or, the Cruise of the ‘ Kestrel.’ 
By G. MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Off to the Wilds,” &c. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 6s. 

“‘*fn the King’s Name,’ asea story of the last century, will be a favyourite.’— 

Athen#um. 

“A really stirring tale of sea voyage and adventure.”—Truth. 

NAT the NATURALIST; or, a Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas. By G. MAnviILLE FENN, With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Price 5s. 

“ A capital book for boys—a most interesting story,”—Academy. 
“ A delightful story.” —Truth. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 











JAMES NISBET AND CO’s 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: their Claims 
ee mong aoe the Croall Lecture for 1882 By 
the Rev. A. H. Cuarrerts, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism 3. 
University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. oo ee te the 


The HOMILETICAL LIBRARY. By the Rev. Canon 
line Sermons appropriate for. Advent, Chtistinas, aud Now Years Boece 

6 be a Sinks oF his emneee panes in this country, the an 
take its place in the first rank.”’—Liverpool Mercury. — 
By the Late 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. 
ee gy ag pom = Twelve Illustrations of Alpine Scenery 
and Flowers, by the Buroness Helga von Cramm. Small 
gilt, 12s; small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. a ay a 
By 


BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and Other True Stories, 
FRrANcES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Square 16mo, cloth, ls 6d. 

The STORY of a SHELL: a Romance of the Sea, with 
Some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boysand Girls. By the Rev. J. R. Macnvrr 
D.D. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 63. ‘ 

‘‘ Whether as a fairy-story or scientific tale, it is equally sure to attract young 

people.”’—Scotsman. . 

The BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the Electrical Adven. 
tures of a Telegyaph-cable Layer. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 8yo, cloth 
illustrated, 53. » : 

“‘ Higbly interesting ; there is not a dull page in it.’’—Scotsman. 


The KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Battles which all must Fight, 
By the Same. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 53. 
‘ ** Certainly w story to be recommended as a Christmas gift.’’—Manchester 
veaminer. 
EXPELLED. The Story of a Young Gentleman. By 
BERNARD HELDMaNN. Crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 
“It will please every boy, and is a good, wholesome story into the bargain.”— 


Society. 
DORRINCOURT. A Tale for Boys. By B. Heldman,. 
rown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 53. 

BOXALL SCHOOL. By the Same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 33 6d. 

The GIANT of the NORTH; or, Pokings round the 
Pole. By R. M. Batiantyne, Author of “The Lonely Island,” “ Post 
Haste,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

MY DOGGIE and I. By the Same. 
illustrated, 3s 6d. 

A BRIGHT LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Steel Portrait, 


3s 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 





JAMES NISBET and CO,, 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


London : 


ho y IY ONT ‘ r : 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JANUARY. Edited by T. H. 8S. Escort. 
J. Tue Comina@ Session. By George W. E. Russell, M.P. 
2. WILL THE NEW RuLES Work? By G. Byron-Curtis. 
3. MerTON COLLEGE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By the Hon. G, C, 
Brodrick, Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
4, RECONSTRUCTION IN Eaypr. By Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.1., M.P. 
5. SecrET Societies IN Francy. By Jehan de Paris. 
6. HOME-RULE, SOCIALISM, AND SECESSION, 
7. THE IMPRESSIONISTS. By Frederick Wedmore. 
8. THe ScreENCE OF Pouitics. By Frederick Pollock. 
9. A Stupy or LoneretLow. By Henry Norman. 
10. THE Rerorm Act AND ITs Critics. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
11. INDIAN UNDERCURRENTS. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.s8.I. 
2. Home AND ForrFIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 











By J. Woulfe Flanagan, 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The most SIMPLE, SECURE, and EQUITABLE System of Life Assurance ir 
existence, Assurers before December 31st, 1882, will rank for one year's extra 
BONUS. eo ik 


Heap Orrice.—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





] ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The, Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. ‘ee XN 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
¢. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. , 
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Pinwconanil 
Ww SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. W. WAGNER'S GREAT WORK. 
In 2 vols. (each distinct). 


ARD andthe GODS. The Tales and Traditions 
ASGAl > om Ancestors. By Dr. W. WAGNER. Edited by W. 8.W. Anson. 
Second Edition. Fully Ilustrated, 7s 6d. j 

« An excellent book, and deserves to be thankfully received ee A complete ac- 
coant of the religion and mythology of the Norsemen.” —Notes and Queries, 

EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By Dr. W. WAGNER. Edited by W. S. W. Anson. Fully a ae 6d. 

. Ready. 

QonTENTS :—Lombard Cycle—Gothic Cycle—Nibelungen Cycle—Beowulf— 

Charlemagne Cycle—Arthurian Cycle. 

ALPINE PLANTS, painted from Nature, by J. 
cppoTH. Edited, with Descriptive Text and Introduction, by A. W. BENNETT, 
MA. B.Sc. Three Series, each with 100 Coloured P.ates, half-persian extra, 
gilt top, each 25s. . 

« A charming work,.””—Alpine Journal, 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
AUERBACH (BERTHOLD).—TWO STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, 33s 6d. a eae 


CELEBRATED WOMEN TRAVELLERS of the 
NINEfEENTH CENTURY. By W.H. Davenrort Apams, With numerous 
Illustrations, 3s 6d. : 

Countess D'Istria—Frederica Bremer—Ida Pfeiffer—Lady Hester Stanhope— 

Lady Morgan—Mary Somerville—Lady Brassey—Lady Florence Dixie—Isabella 

Bird—Miss Gordon Cumming—Lady Dutfus Hardy, &c. 


HIGGINSON (Colonel).—_COMMON-SENSE about 
WOMEN. 270 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

“His book is a treasury of practical wisdom......Where all is so good, it is diffi- 
cult to select anything as specially admirable, but the chapters on ‘The Home 7 
may be mentioned a3 among the best.’”»—Spectator.——* It has all the charm of 
Montaigne, without his egotism...... A book which should be read by all men,”— 
Pictorial World, 


MARVIN (C.)—OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: the Way 


We are Governed. Crown 8vo, cloth. Third and Cheaper Edition, 23, 


The NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS: Tales not included 
in the Editions of Galland and of Lane. Edited by W. F. Kirpy. 4s 6d. 


G. McCALL THEAL.—_KAFFIR FOLK-LORE, col- 
lected during a Residence of Twenty Years in South Africa. With an Intro- 
duction on the Kaffirs, their Mythology and Customs, ana Comparative Notes. 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. ; . 5 

“We offer a hearty welcome to this valuable and interesting collection. Mr. 

Theal’s name guarantees their originality and perfect a:curacy......1¢ must not be 

supposed that the book is of interest to scholars only; it will be found highly 

entertaining by every reader. Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. It con- 
stitutes the national literature of a people.’’—Prof. Saycr, in the Academy. 


READ (T. BUCHANAN).--CHRISTINE: a Poem. 
An Edition de Luxe, illustrated with exquisite Eugravings, and elegantly 
bound, Small 4to, 33 6d. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


SOUTHERN ITALY and 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 12s 6d, [In the press. 


CITIES "of 
SICILY. With Illustrations, 


WALKS in ROME. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


[New Edition immediately, 


With numerous 
[New Edition in the press. 
With Illustra- 


[New Edition in the press. 


WALKS in LONDON. 


Ilastrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. 


tions. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II.,2is, Vol. III., with numerous Photographs, 
253 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 


ITALY. With llilustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s each. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES, 


BARONESS BUNSEN. With Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


The ALTON SERMONS. By the late 


Avucustvs WitL1am Hane, Crown &vo, 10s 6d. 


Illustrations. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of **‘ A MODERN GREEK HEROINE,” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FAIR and FREE. By the Author of “A 
Modern Greck Heroine.” 

“* Fair and Free’ has many excellent features... 

in the development of the character of Marcella Cassilys.’ 


A marked ability is displayed 
*—Athenwum. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d, 


NOTES from SICK ROOMS. By Mrs. 





Lrs.ig£ STEPHEN, 


SMITH, 


London : ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. | 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. . 


GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


This day is published. 


THE 
EARLY HOMES OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, 
Author of “Our Old Country Towns,” “ Rambles round Eton and Harrow,’’ 
** Pleasant Spots round Oxford,’”’ &c., 
and Joint-Author with Dean Howson of “‘ Chester as it Was.” 


The fifty charming Illustrations which give the volume its peculiar character 
have been reproduced from Sketches specially made by the Author. 


ia Bie forms one handsome volume, octavo, in an elegant cloth binding, 
price 21s, 


NEW WORK by Miss GORDON CUMMING. 
This day is published. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. 


The KINGDOM of HAWAII: its Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “‘ At Home in Fiji,’’ &c. 
With Map and numerous I!lustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
LIST of ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mauna Loa and Crater of Kilauea—on Hawaii. Halemanmiu—‘“ The House of 
Everlasting Burning’”—Temporary Crags. Eruption in the Outer Crater—Night 
Scene. Extinct Crater of Haleakala—Isle Maui. Overflow of the New Lake of 
Fire—In the Crater of Kilavea. Fire Fountains—Temporary Chimneys. Bamboos 
and Bananas at Hilo. Rivers of Molten Rock. Map of the Hawaiian Island. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
AT HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Map, 73 6d. 
** Beautiful and enchanting.””—Daily Telegraph, 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-of-WAR. New 


Edition, post 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s 6d. 
** Another delightful book.”’—Athenzum. 





Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
This day is published. 
SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and WRITINGS. An 
Autobiography. By the late Sir ArcHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.CL. Edited 
by his Daughter-in-Law, Lady ALIson. 2 vols. S8vo, with Portraits, 363. 
** Deserves to be read not for amusement merely, but for instruction......Affords 
a striking example of wha‘ perseverance and directness of purpose may accom- 
plish.”"—Atheneum. 
“There is much of fair-mindedness and old-fashioned courtesy scattered over 
these two volumes, which it is rather pleasant to come across, after the surfeit of 
* Reminiscences’ of a very different sort which we have recently had,’’—Spectator, 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. With 
Introductions and Notes, By Cuartes WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Now Ready.—Vol. 1, containing Coriolanus—Julius Casar—Antony and 
Cleopatra—King John. Price 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY, and other Ser- 


mons. Preach2d in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1881-82. By the Rev. A. W. 
Momert®, M.A., D.Se., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


This day is published. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard Ridley Farrer. 
With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s, 
“Mr. Farrer’s narrative is decidedly above the average. In many respects we 
should be inclined to give it rank as the best account of a pleasure tour in Greece ; 
and Lord Windsor has shown both taste and judgment in the selection of scenes 
for his illustrations.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“‘The most chaste and elegant work of the present season......The artist has 
caught the best aspects of the classic country through which he travelled...... Mr. 
larrer’s narrative is well written and scholarly. It leaves nothing to be desired 
as a description of the Greece of the past, as seen in the remains of it existing in 
the present day,”—Land and Water, 


By tie AUTHOR of “‘ Miss MOLLY,” 
This day is published. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch, By the Author 
of *‘ Miss Mol'y,” ‘* Delicia,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

‘Since the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its author has gaired dexterity and 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos which gave that book so great a charm.’’—Academy. 

“‘The author of ‘ Miss Molly’ has chosen a picturesque setting to frame a 
gracious portrait of higk-souled and geutle woman, for such is Mistress Geraldine 
Calverley.”—Atheneum, 


A LADY’S DRIVE from FLORENCE to CHERBOURG ; 
or, Santo, Lucia, and Co. : Where they Stayed, and What they Paid, By 
Exiia Hunter, Crown 8yo. With Frontispiece and Map. Price 5s. 


This day is published. iii 
The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and INFLUENCE of the 


PRECIOUS METALS upon the WORLD. By R. HoGartn Patterson, 
Author of the ‘Science of Finance,” ‘‘ Essays in History and Art,” &c. 2 


yols. 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
This day is published. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. Sanders (A.L.0.S.), 


Author of ‘‘ Happy with Either.” <2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


The FIFTH EDITION, 
The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“** The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever......It isa happy idea well worked out, 
and must rauk amongst the best literary confections of ite kind.’’-—Atheneum. 
‘* The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkabl 
success.’’—Saturday Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


New and 
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Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 560, price 18s. 


OUTLINES OF PRIMITIVE BELIEF AMONG 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN RACES. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS KEARY, M.A. 





* A masterly account of Aryan belief, as told from 
Aryan evidence.’’—Folk-lore Record. 

* It is difficult to convey an ideaof the fuliness of 
matter and wealth of thought contained in this 
book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“In it may be found many a charming tale told 
with much spirit and many a piece of quaint folk- 
lore, together with acute remarks on subjects 
incidentally dealt with—such as the legends of the 
saints and witchcraft in the middle ages.’’—St. 
James’s Gazette, 

“This volume, devoted mainly to poetic myths, 
legends, and tales, can be reccommende’ to ali who 
care for the fair divinities of old religions and the 


forms in which popular fancy has embodied nature | 


forces or moral ideas...... No one can fail to read 


them with pleasure, 2s well as with advantage.”— | 


Atheneum, 


“With this we must leave a deeply interesting 
volume, cordially recommending it, not only to all 
interested in the subject of which it treats, but also 
to the general reader.” —Oxford Herald, 


* Nocontemporary essayist in the field of compara- 
tive mythology has known how to embellish and 
illumine a work of scientific aims and solid worth 
with so much imaginative power and literary charm,” 
—New York Sun, 





**We can speak in the highest terms of the grace 
with which Mr. Keary has analysed the poetic myths 
of Hellene, Celt, and Teuton...... As a popularly 
written account of the lays and legends alike of the 
| Hellene and the Scandinavian, it is one of the most 
| delightful which has ever been issued,’”’—British 
| Quarterly Review. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





G. H. LEWES’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Latest Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 32s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


from Thales to Comte. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and partly rewritten. 

‘Mr. Lewes’s ‘History of Philosophy’ is so well known, and its merits so generally recognised, that any 
commendation of it from us, at this hour, must be quite superfluous. Lucid, succinct, and animated as a book 
dealing with abstractions could possibly be, it may be confidently said that there is no book in our language 
from which a student may gather so much metaphysics with so little fatigue.” —Blackwood’s Magazine, 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW STORY BY THE LATE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now ready (copyright), in crown 8yvo, price 62, cloth. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S' SECRET. 


A Romance by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
THE ARGOSY, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. WINIFRED POWER. A New Illustrated Scrial Story. Chap. I. The HATHERLEYS. 
Psu I]. DISCOVERIES.—Chap. III. The WILL. Illustrated by M. ELten 
}DWARDS. 

. The CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

. The EBONY BOX. By Jounny Luptow. 

. An OLD RHYME. 

. The CRUIZE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. 
Illustrations. 

. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

. The EVE of Str. PARTRIDGE. By Jean Mrppiemass. 

5. STRESS of WEATHER. 

SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


OU he OS te 


By Cuartes W. Woop. With 


es | 





“The Argosy’ sails over golden seas.’"’—Daily Telegraph. 
** Always welcome.”—Derby Mercury. 
** Full of well written stories.” —Yarmouth Garette, 
‘** Bright and pleasant.”—Land and Water. 
“One of the best of our high-class magazines.’’—News of the World. 
* Posses:es every excellence.”’—Derby Mercury: 
“The best illustrated of all our magazines.”—Dublin Ma'l. 
“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.’’—Spectator. 
“Brosh, lively, vigorous, full of clever dialogue.’’—Standard. 
** Pull of interest.”’—Vanily Fair. 
‘There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.”’’—Saturday Review, 
“Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.”—@uardian. 









RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ONGMAN’S MAGA 
L No. 3.—JANUARY, ZI N E, 
T ConTENTs, 
oe THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 


Ph By the Author of “ ‘ nie be 
can , + on gp Srrecn Bis whe 
(Gunetudod.) By Edward A. Freeman, LLD 


ch, Cap. 


FRAUDULENT Guests. By James Payn. 
THE Lapy's WALK: A STORY oF THE SEEN AND U 
(Concluded.) By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LonGMans, GREEN, and Co. 
N 279, for JANUARY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
an Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 7.9 
HE Srory OF a LitrLe Pia. By the Author » 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ . en a 
An ADVENTURE AT PETRA. By the Honble, Sophia 
M. Palmer. 
THE CurisTMAS Rose. By Hugh Macmillan. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Jas, Cotter Morison. 
— RESULTS OF SOBRIETY, By A. J. 
ilson. 
PETER QUINCE IN ITaty. By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. 
OrTroman Poetry. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Edward A. Freem 
LL.D., D.C.L. se 
MacmiLian and Co., London. 


NSEEN, 





-—_—_—_—_———_——.. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 277. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by Gzonce 
pu Maurier and W. SmAtt. 
ConrTENTS* 

Tue Srecr oF Lonpon. (With an Illustration.) By 
Henry James, Jun. Part I. . 

Lr Mrna's MARRIAGE. 

BACCHUS IN GRAUBUNDEN. 

THE CLERGY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

ALCWINE., 

THE Divintine Rop 

Faust AS A PuPPET-HERO. 

No New Tuna. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 21. 
—Two Flattering Offers. Chap.22.—Mrs, Prosser’s 
Sense of Duty. 

London: Smirn, EvpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

JANUARY, 1883. No. DCCCVII. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

On Some OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
VI.—Imogen. 

A Srnaurar Case.—Conclusion. 

A Litre Cuat anourt Mrs, Oxuirmanr. 

Tur Lapies Linpores,—Part X. 

Literary BOHEMIANS. 

OMENS OF TROUBLE. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 

THE PouiTicaL OUTLOOK FOR 1883. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
: toe QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th,and BILLS by 
the 10th January. 

Joun MorrAy, Albemarle Street. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, Limited, 
New Bond Street, London. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

The most Jiberal and convenient Library for either 
Town or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 
have been arranged. New Music is added to the 
Library, and each piece counts as one volume. 








Subscriptions. 

Town. Country. 
f£lisayear. 2vols.| L22sayear ... 5 vols. 
Additional 2 vols. £1 1s. | Additional 3 vols. £1 1s. 

Subscriptions can commence at any date. Free 


delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwards residing 
in London or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country. Prospectus on application. 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &c. 
Refereace Library, Reading Rooms, for ladies and 
gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 
Subscriptions. 
Three months ... £l11s.| One year. £2 2s. 
Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards are 
entitled to the use of these rooms. 


TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, 
COLLECTORS, &c. 
Owing to the frea circulation accorded to works of 
interest, the Directors are enabied to offer for sate at 
greatly reduced prices many Books which are still in 
general demand at other Librarics. 
Price List of Surplus Books on application 


PRIVATE 


1s, or by post for 12 stamps 


RONCHITIS and ASTHMA By 
7 GrorGE Moork, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

James Epps and Co., No 170 Piccadilly, and 4 





Threadneedle Street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


arnival. By Mar 
A Story of Car of “ ae wand 
&o. 3 vols. 


Exchange No Robbery. By Miss 


BeTHAM-EDWAKDS, Author of ‘‘ Kitty,” &c. 2 


By 


yols., 21s. 
I Have Lived and Loved. 


Mrs. Forrester. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


A Golden Bar. By the Author 


of “ Christina North,” &c. 3 vols, 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Kina, Author of * Queen of Herself,” &. 3 vols. 
{ New! week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d, post free. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
THOUGUTS FOR THE PERPLEXED AND 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, 
Editor of ‘‘The Poet’s Bible,” &c, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
peel In 1 vol., price 42, cloth. 
YPT.—NATIVE RULERS and 
4 
FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. By Baron ir 
Mazortiz, Author of ‘* Diplomatic Sketches,” ‘* Mr. 
Gladstone and the Greek Question,” &e. 
Wittiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
sn Now ready, cloth gilt, price 10s 6. : 
OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
&e., for 1883. Specially revised and corrected. 
Order from WHITTAKER and Co., 2 White Hart 
Street, E.C. 


A CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1883, 
Forty-third Year. dha 
OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
J &e. Illustrated with Plates of all Coronets, 
Stars, and Badges. 


A Handsome and Valuable CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Contains the nnmerous New Sitles created during 
the past Year, Military and Civil. ; 

TT PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

and KNIGHTAGE for 1883. 


Now ready, 
(OMPLETE LIST ‘of ALL the 
ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD, of the 

“INDIAN EMPIRE,” 
“CROWN of INDIA,” 
“VICTORIA and ALBERT,” 
“ROYAL HANOVERIAN 
ORDER,” &e. 
in DOD’S PEERAGE for 1885. 
2 White Hart Street, 


GUELPHIO 


WaitTtAKker and Co, 2 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
PHILOSOPHY of IMMOR- 
TALITY. By the Hon. Ropren Norz, Author 


of “A Little Child’s Monument,” &e. 
W. Harrison, 438 Museum Street. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards. 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 2s 61 upwards. 

+ *,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 

Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridze, ©.C, 


RIZE ESSAY, AWARDED FIFTY 
GUINEAS. 

“The HISTORY of the ORIGIN of the DOCTRINE 
of the TRINITY in the CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 
Bound in cloth, post free for 2s Gd, or Thirty penny 
stamps. 

Address, JOHN TOYE, Christian Life Office, 
281 Strand, London, W.C. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
D TTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatize on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
MERICAN ARCHITECTURE in 
VARIOUS ASPECTS.—See the BUILDER 
(4d, by post 44d); View of Throndhjem Cathedral ; 
Swimming.bath, with Plan; Residence at Crawley ; 
St. Mary’s, Waterloo, Liverpool; Organ Case at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster; Hertford Castle, with 
-lan—Fires at Country Mansions—The Jones Collec- 
tion—Building Line, Thames Embankment, &c,—ié 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


The Art Journal contains each month three Large Plates; one an Etching; one an 


Engraving ; and the other a Fac-simile Reproduction of an Original Drawing or an Engraving 
of a Statue. Also from thirty-two to thirty-six pages of Illustrated Letterpress, containing 
Articles by the most Eminent Writers. ® 


EXTRACTS FROM PROGRAMME FOR 1883. 


Liyz Eneravines.—The collection of works of Art which has been formed by the President and 
Council of the Royal Acalemy, under the bequest of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., has now become of 
Permission to reproduce them has been courteously granted by the Council of the 
The following are in course of Engraving :— 


considerable importance. 
Academy and the respective Artists. 


“Returning to the Fold”  .., ae any 
‘Napoleon on board the ‘ Bellerophon’ ’’.., 
**Venus and Alscalapius”’ 

“Their only Harvest”? ... 

‘The Swineherd ” j aaa - . ont 
“A Moment of Peril” (Statue iu Stipple) 

“The Waning of the Year” : 

“The Last Voyage of Henry Hudson” 


By H. W. B. Davis, R.A. 
By W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A, 
By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 

By Corin Hunter, 

By C. E. Jonnson. 

By Tuomas Brock, 

By Ernest Parton. 

By Joun Cour. 

EnGravines of the following Pictures will also appear :— 

“The Knuckle-bone Player,” by Sir Freperick Leiagnton, P.R.A, 
“The Fox and the Geese,”’ by Briron Riviere, R.A, 

“Christ in the House of his Parents,” by J. E, Mrivats, R.A, 

** Refurbishing,” by P. H. Catprron, R.A. 

“ Playing Children,” by Lupwie Knavs. 

‘© A Messenger of Good Tidings,” by F. W. W. Toruam. 

Ercuineés.—The Etchings for 1833 will inclule one executed specially for the Journa. by the President 
of the Society of Painter-Etchers, Mr. F, Seymour Hapen, entitled ‘‘ Cowdray.”’ The other Etchings in 
progress are :— 

* Quiet Pets,” after L. Atma-Tapema, R.A., by C. O. Murray, 
** Winter Fuel,” by FrRepERIcK SLOCOMBE, 

“ Notre Dame,” by A. Brunet-DERAINES. 

‘* Homeless,” after A. Marsa, by C. H. Courtry, 

“*On the Medway,”’ by R. S. Cuatrocg. 

“Westminster by Moonlight,”” by D. Law. 

* Blackberry-Gatherers,” from a Picture by the late G. Mason, 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” by C. N. Downarn. 

Also an Etching by AxEL Hermann Hata, 

“Evening in Finisterre,” after Jutrs Breton, by E, SaLmon. ] 
“The Last Sheaf,” after LeLorr, by A, LaLauze. From the Paris Salon of 1882. 
** An Autumn Evening,” after ADAN, by E, SaLmon, J 





REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS.—This year they will be chiefly selected 
from Drawings by Modern Masters; commencing with a Drawing of Venice by 
John Ruskin, Author of ‘‘ Modern Painters.”’ 

ScutrturE.,—Engravings from examples of contemporary work will form one of the attractions of the Ant 
JOURNAL. 

Woop Exeravincs.—During 1°83 the Journal will be embellished by an additional number of Engravings 
on Wood, by the best Artists of the day. ‘ 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have given permis-ion for the whole of the acquisitions of the past 
year, including those from the Hamilton Palace Collection, to be trauslated in this manner, . 





Amongst the Architectural Papers will be a series on Architecture as an Art, by H. H. Statham, and on 
the Domestic Architecture of Exst Anglia, by E. Ingress Bell: in both cases illustrated by the authors. 

The articles dealing with Landscape will ine!ude several on ‘‘ Thames Back waters,’’ ‘‘ The People’s Parks,’? 
aud on ‘* Towers and Towns ’twixt Tweed and Humber.” 

**Notes on Old Academies,” will be treated by F. G. Stephens. 

The advance made during the past year—not only in Great Britain, but in the countries which compete with 
her in the production of artistic objects—will be chronicled in a series of Illustrated Papers written by 
independent and well-qualified critics. 





SpeciaL InLusTRATED SuPPLEMENT.—Two occurrences which will take place during the coming year 
appear to call for special notice by this Journal, The Amsterdam International Exhibition, which will open 
in May next, pror sto attain proportions which will entitle it to rank with its predecessors at London, 
Paris, Philadelpb and Vienna. The recent mignificent bequest to the Sou'h Kensington Museum by the 
late Mr. John Jones, which will shortly be exposed to view, far exceeds any Art donation that has hitherto 
been made by a single individual to any nation. Under these circumstance:, the Proprietors of the ArT 
JouRNAL have determiued to issue, during several mouths of next year, without extra cost, a Special 
[ilustrated Supplement, in order to supply the subscribers with a complete artistic account of these note. 


worthy events, 
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The ART JOURNAL, 1882. 
—The Yeirly Volume of The ART JCURNAL is 
now published, and may be had from all Booksell-rs 
Tue Nationat GanLtery—Recenr Aceguisitions. ®t the following terms:—Handsomely bound, 
By Henry Wallis. (Illustrated) £1 Ils 6d; or with more finish and with gilt edges, 
THE Fine Arts. By George Aitchison, A.R.A. {1 15s. This Volume contains many new features, 
AN OLD Manor House anp Hospitan, By Mrs. %md_ specially recommends itself as a Handsome 
Alfred Hunt. (Ilustrated.) Christmas Gift Book. It contains a splendid series 
TuE Ports AND ARCHIT+ CTURE, of TWELVE ETCHINGS, by the best-known Artists 
Tue CHANTREY BEQUEST. of the time. Among them may be mentioned J. A, 
MOVEMENT IN THE PLASTIC ARTS. MeN, Whistler, J. McWhirter, A.R.A, Leopold 
(Illustrated.) Flameng, Charles O. Murray, W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A., 
CuItpren’s Booxs. (Iilustrated.) Fred Slocombe, A. Brunet-Debaines, and Arthur 
Tur YEAR'S ADVANCE IN ART MANOE Severn. TWELVE LINE ENGRAVINGS from the 
1. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Work, Works of J. KE. Millais, R.A., Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
Hungerford Pollen. (Ilustrated.) | son, C. E. Perugini, Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., J. B, 
DANTE GABRIEL RosseETTI. By William Tirebuck, Burgess, A.R.A., F W. Topham, C. Gregory, 
Sypney EXHIBITION FIRe. Art Notes, H. F. Schopin, J. F. Portaels, and J. Holland. FAC. 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS SIMILES from unpublished Drawings by Hubert 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS Herkomer, A.R.A., Leonardo da Vinci, W. L, Wyllie, 

viet Pets. Etched by C. O. Murray, after L,| Michael Angelo, C. N. Hemy, and Mantegna. 
, Alma-Tadema, R.A. . There aro also a number of Full-page Engravings, 
Tur Fox anp tue Geese. Engraved by J. C.! after Works in SCULPTURE by J. E. Boehm, R.A., 

+ Srna lat sigs eclcershe tetece Lord Ronald Gower, and C. B. Birch, A.R.A. 


A Moment or Perit. Engraved by H. C, Balding, 
from a Bronze Statue by Thomas Brock, It is also largely illustrated with Wood Engravings, 


Price 23 64. 
THE ART JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS for JANUARY. 








By E. Ingress Bell. 
By Walter Arm. 





PACTURES.—No. 
By J. 






















ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO, 
Christmas List. 








COURT AND DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of Lady 
BLOOMFIELD’S “ REMINISCENCES 
of COURT and DIPLOMATIC LIFE,” 
with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations 


by the Author, is ready this day. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made p per, parchment, 123; vellum, 153. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. smpcccixxxu, 
With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


**This handsomely printed volume.”—Atheneum, 
“No book will be more sought after this season.’’—Academy. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ST. ANSELM, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of the Britains. By Martin 
Rote, M.A. 


W.th Portrait, crown 8vo0, cloth, price 83 61. 


NOTES of a VISIT to RUSSIA in 1840-41. 


By the late WiLL1AM PALMER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Selected 
and Arranged by Joun H., Cardinal NEwMAN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronology of the 


Years Between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter 
aud Panl, By the Rev. W. H. ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 253. 


The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. ‘Translated, 
with Critical Notes and D‘ssertations, by the Riv. T. K. CHrYNE. 


*‘ Nowhere does he tread along the beaten track. His aim is to open new paths 
for himself, and it is always interesting to accompany him in his pursuit of truth 
...... I have seldom found myself so attracted in any exegetical work «3 by the 
volume at pre:ent befure me.”’—Professor Detrrzscu, in the Academy. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS _ at 


Prayers and Sermons by the Rev. S. A, TrpP.e, 


NORWOOD. 


Crown Svo, cloth, pr’ce 63, 


The MILLENNIUM; or, the Mystery of God 
“The 


Finished. By the late H. T. Apamson, B.D., Author of Truth as it 
is in Jesus,’’ &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


The AGE to COME. By Atserr Hine. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


UNCONSCIOUS TESTIMONY; or, the 
Silent Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. By 
the Rav. Cuartes F. Hutron, B.A., Head Master of Daventry Grammar 


School. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


NOTES on EVOLUTION 


CHRISTIANITY. ByJ. F. Yorke. 


and 


Crown 8vo, clotb, 73 61. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIST. 


By Jonn Hamitton TxHom. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.  Choicely 


printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment, antique, 63; vellum, 73 641, 
each volume. 

** There is no more agreeable series.’*—Atheneum. 

** Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


TENNYSON’S “In MEMORIAM.” 
POEMS selected from PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

TENNY*<ON’S The PRINCESS. 

Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. 

ENGLISH ODES. Selected.by Ed. W. Gosse. 

SHAKSPERRE’S SONNETS. Edited by E. Dowden, LL.D. 

EDGAR ALLAN POK’S POEMS. Edited by A. Lang. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. A. Cornish. 

EKIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Edited by A. Dobson. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, in 12 vols. Vols. I.-V. now ready. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by R. Garnett. 
Tho FABLES of Mr. JOHN GAY. With Memoir by A. Dobson. 

. FRENCH LYRICS, Edited by G. Saintsbury. 


RDRESopuaravion 











2 vols. demy 8yvo, cloth, 28:, 


The GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. By Arrgzp 
‘ ai Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. 


DIARIES and LETTERS of PHILIP HENRY, 


M A., of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 1631-1696. Edited b: 
LEE, M.A., Vicar of Hanmer. nr ar ee Hisar 


Crown 8vo, with 148 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


MAN BEFORE METALS. By N. Jory, 


Correspondent de l'Institut de France. (Iuternational Scientific Series 


A JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD, . 
THDDpD?a 5 : r 

An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY ; or, Notes of 9 

Round Trip from Lonz. 0° to 0?. By Danie Piparon. New 
Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. oe 
We part from Mr. Pidgoon’s volumes with something of the same rel a 
with which he himeelf goes bie’x from ho'ilay-making to haskante, Pape 
they of interesting matter neatly told, and so free from anyth ng iike straininz 
after effect.”’—British Quarterly Review, "eeee 


New and Cheaper Edition, larze crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 

7 r Dp dal NIT : 

The NEW PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderines 
in Algeria. By ALEXANDER A. Knox. Fi 

** We know nothing to compare with ‘The New Playground’ in felicity’ 
charm of style.’’—Duily aan wi . 

‘There is hardly a p.ge in the whole volume without interest of one sort or 
another,’’—St. James's Gazette, 


New and Cheaper E lition, larze crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
1 T The ¢ 
STUDIES in the LITERATURE of 
NORTHERN EUROPE. By Epmunp W. Gosse. With a Frontispiece 
designed and etched by Alma Tadema. 
“‘ The book is full of suggestion, full of knowledge, and lighted up with poetic 
thought.’’-~Spectator. ’ ee ee 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, complete in 3 vols., each 53. 


POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. 
Vol. I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Vol. II. The EPIC of HADES. Vol. Ill, 
GWEN, and The ODE of LIFE. 


Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 103 6d. 


RIVER SONGS, and Other Poems. By 


ArtHor Ditton. With Thirteen Autotype Illustrations, from Design: by 
Margery May. : 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS, MARTIAL, and 


CATULLUS. An Experiment in Translation. By W. F. SuHaw, MA, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Imp. 16mo, with 33 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
BIRDS and BABIES. By Even Coxnean. 


“‘A tastily got-up volume, fall of rhyming stories which will please young 
ple, while the text is accompanied by a number of small but attractive 
Ulustrations.””—Queen. 
“Charming little poems, written with an easy flow of rhythm, and, moreover, 
very refined and pretty in design.’’—Daily News. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Days. 


By Frora L. SHaw. 
** Quite a lovely little book about Irish children, having the best description of 
a noble child in it that I ever. read.”"—Mr. Rusxry, in Fors Clavigera. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 64. 


The ADVENTURES of a TOURIST in IRE- 


LAND, By J, L. Jornes, B.A, late Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


MR. TENNYSON’S POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS. 


(COLLECTED EDITIONS.) 


The IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION. In 7 handsome demy 8v0 
volumes, printed in large, clear, old-faced type, with a Steel Engraved 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, price complete, £3 13364; Roxburgh half- 
morocco, £473 6d. Each volume can be had separately, cloth, 103 6d ; Rox- 
burgh half-morocco, 23 per volume extra, 

The AUTHOR’S EDITION. In 7 vols., printed on fine paper, with 
9 lay Fy Views, post 8vo, cloth gilt, £233 6d; Roxburgh half-morocco, 

2 12s 6d. 

The CABINET EDITION. In 13 Half-crown vols., with Frontispiece 
to each volume, cloth limp. 

Can also be had in hand:ome green case, complete, 35s. 

The ROYAL EDITION. In 1 vol., with 26 Illustrations and Portrait, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The GUINEA EDITION. In 18 vols., pocket size, neatly bound in 
cloth, and enclosed in box, 21s; French morocco, or parchment, 31s 6d. 

The CROWN EDITION (143rd Thousand). In 1 vol., strongly bound 
in cloth, 6s ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s 61; Roxburgh half-morocco, 33 64 

*,* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 
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